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MONTREAL ~ Canada is count- 
ing on increased collaboration 
from the major American film 
studios, collaboration which 
will be reflected in increased 
activity in all sectors of the 
Canadian industry. This was 
the message the minister of 
Communications, Francis Fox, 
carried to the presidents of the 
Majors in a five-day visit to Los 
Angeles, May 28-June 1. 

“We didn’t go with a ‘get 
tough’ attitude. What we want- 


. ed to communicate was simply 


that things are going to change 
in Canada, and we'd like to 
know what the Majors are 
prepared to do to further these 
changes,” said Yvon Desro- 
chers, senior policy advisor to 
the minister. 

Asked about the timing of 
the visit, Desrochers respond- 
ed that it was important. “The 
minister has consulted with 
everyone in the industry, and 
the Majors are aware that 
studies are being prepared, 
task forces are at work and that 
the results of the Cultural Poli- 
cy (Applebaum-Hébert) Com- 
mittee will come down next 
fall. We thought it was impor 
tant to meet with the studio 
heads before the results of the 
various studies are made 
public, so that they have time 


to give us some indications of 


Federal OK needed 
by foreign actors 


TORONTO — Regulations have 
been broadened so that now 
Employment and Immigration 
Department authorization will 
be required for any foreign per- 
formers hired to work in Cana- 
dian television drama, the .de- 
partment announced May 6 in 
Ottawa. Previously, authoriza- 
tion was needed only for per- 
formers working in theatrical 
feature films and _ television 
commercials. 

Validation of employment 
now will be granted only after 
consultations between emplo- 
yers, employee unions and 
professional associations have 
determined that employment 
and career opportunities for 
Canadian citizens and perma- 
nent residents are not adversely 
affected. The department will 
act as arbitrator in any, case 
where a consensus between 
employers and unions cannot 
be reached. 

Association of Canadian 
Television and Radio Artists 
(ACTRA) representative Ste 
phen Waddell expressed his 
organization's pleasure at the 
Immigration Department move, 
saying ACTRA had lobbied the 
government for years to im- 
prove its regulations. 


their willingness to adjust their 
stance in Canada. The meetings 
were held in a genuine spirit of 
consultation and collaboration, 
not as a threat.” 

Desrochers continued to say 
that the minister invited the 
Majors to consider Canada asa 
location for future shoots, not- 
ing that the current exchange 
rate would give Americans 20 
cents back on each budget dol- 
lar. The activity so generated 
would be welcome by the 
crews and support services in 
Canada. The principle of co- 
production with the Americans 
was considered; “co-produc- 
tions needn't be written into 
treaties,’ commented Desro- 
chers, aware that the United 
States has no co-production 
treaties with any foreign coun- 
try. “This subject was not pur- 
sued. We will wait to see how 
they react,” he said. . 

On the subject of distribu- 
tion, the Canadians seemed to 
have pressed harder. “The 
Majors are aware of the Cana- 
dian context, and of the 
amounts of money which they 
remove from the country each 
year. This must change. Canada 
must be looked upon as a 
foreign market and not a 
domestic one. Repeatedly, the 
Astral/Columbia/20th Century- 
Fox example in distribution 
came up as the sort of joint- 
venture which might work 
well for everyone involved,” he 
continued. It was suggested 
that the increased activity in 
the Canadian industry which 
might be generated by a dif- 
ferent policy on the part of the 
Majors was, of itself, an interest- 
ing trade-off for such a change. 

The meetings constituted 
the beginnings of a gentle 
negotiation, and the minister's 


office expects to have responses 
from the Majors in short order, 
during the summer. The Fall is 
the target date to implement 
changes in the Canadian pro- 
duction and distribution sec 
tors, and the policy-makers in 
Ottawa want to have in hand 
the positions of the Majors. 
Knowing which gestures the 
Majors are prepared to make 
spontaneously, the DOC will 
better know how to meet the 
challenges of the recommen- 
dations, contained in the 


various reports from the com- 
mittees and task forces, study- 
ing the situation at present. 
The minister, accompanied 
by David Silcox (president of 
the Canadian Film Develop 
ment Corporation), Desro- 
chers, Ian McLaren (director, 
Cultural Industries Branch, 
DOC), Ronald Cohen (head of 
the distribution-marketing task 
force, DOC) and Harold Green- 
berg (president of Astral Belle- 
vue-Pathé and executive pro- 
ducer of Porky’s) were accom- 


Minister meets Majors, talks of cooperation and change 


panied by David Novek, who 
made the logistical arrange- 
ments for the various meetings. 
In all, the presidents of five 
companies met with Fox, Sik 
cox and Desrochers. Greenberg 
was present for the meeting at 
20th Century-Fox, Cohen was 
on hand for the meeting at U.A., 
and Pierre David, who is pres- 
ently living in L.A. and making 
a film for Universal, was pres 
ent at that studio. The group 
also met with Columbia and 
Warner Bros. 


Producers suggest guidelines for survival 


MONTREAL - As promised, the 
Producers Council of Canada 
has presented the minister of 
Communications, Francis Fox, 
with a brief outlining its position 
on the state of the industry, and 
suggesting some steps which 
the government might take to 
bolster it. 

Despite the current box-office 
success of several Canadian 
films, the Council warns that 
the industry is in serious jeo- 
pardy, and that the infrastruc- 
tures created in recent years is 
being dismantled, due to poor 
performance of films at the 
outset of the capital cost allow- 
ance, investor and broker in- 
difference, and the downturn 
of the economy, It urges govern- 
ment action. 

A three-chapter document 
addresses itself to production 
financing, distribution and 
governmental agencies. Various 
suggestions are made to turn 
the current situation around. 

The producers suggest a 
three-tiered capital cost allow- 
ance system. For entirely Cana- 
dian films which can muster10 


Cineplex Beverly Centre opens 


LOS ANGELES ~ Cineplex Corp. 
is scheduled to open its first 
theatre located outside Cana- 
da, a 14-screen cinema in the 
Beverly Center Shopping Com- 
plex, July 16 in Los Angeles. 
The 25,000 sq. ft. theatre, to 
be known as Cineplex, Beverly 
Center, will contain the largest 
number of screens under one 
roof in the United States and 
will have a total seating capacity 
of 1,650. All 14 rooms will use 
35mm projection equipment, 
with one room having 16mm 
capability to accommodate 
specialized programming, and 
several rooms will have Dolby 
Sound capability. The theatre 
will feature first-run, subse 
quent-run, foreign, art, and 
specialty programming,  in- 
cluding retrospectives and 
children’s films. Price of adult 
admission will be $5.00. 


Special features will include 
a computerized ticket system 
which will permit advance 
sales for same day screenings 
and a synchronous projection 
system which will allow the 
same film to be screened in as 
many as six rooms at once. In 
the lobby, one wall will perma- 
nently display a mural created 
and painted by international 
ly acclaimed Canadian artist 
Gerald Gladstone. 

Cineplex Corp., a Toronto 
based company founded and 
operated by N.A. Taylor and 
Garth Drabinsky, presently 
operates 150 screens across 
Canada. U.S. expansion plans 
include Denver, Houston, and 
other Los Angeles centres, and 
the company expects to be 
operating 200 screens across 
North America by the fall of 
1982. 


points out of 10, 150% would be 
allowed in the first year. For 
films which meet the actual 
requirements for certification, 
100% would be allowed in one 
year. For films which provide a 
significant economic benefit to 
Canada but which fail to fulfill 
either of the above definitions, 
50% over two years would be 
allowed. 

The c.c.a. would be strength- 
ened by the creation of a pro- 
duction fund, to be administ- 
ered by the Canadian Film 
Development Corp. Monies for 
the fund would be generated at 
the box-office and might come 
from a levy on foreign films 
imported to Canada, a tax on 
cable operations or a tax on 
revenues of Canadian distribu- 
tors if those distributors could 
be guaranteed exclusive rights 
to the distribution of Canadian 
films. 

The fund would be ventilated 
three ways. A third of the 
monies would be distributed 
by the CFDC as it sees fit, going 
to script development and the 
encouragement of promising 
film projects of national in- 
terest, Objective criteria would 
be established for the distribu- 
tion of another third of the 
monies to demonstrably com- 
mercial projects. The CFDC 
would administer the distribu- 
tion of these monies according 
to guidelines made jointly with 
the producers. The last third of 
the fund would be divided be- 
tween producers and distribu- 
tors, awarding the success of 
their performance. A separate 
envelope would be created for 
each individual, and he would 
be free to spend that money on 
the Canadian project of his 
choice. 


All disbursements from the: 


fund would be made as equity 
investments, and revenues, 
after recoupment, would be 
divided 50%-50% between the 
fund and the producers envel- 
opes. A producer would be re- 
quired to exhaust the monies 
in his envelope before return 
ing to the CFDC for additional 


funds. Although the fund would 
be self-sustaining after an in- 
troductory period, the Council 
suggests an injection of $50 
million immediately. 

In other measures to bolster 
production, it is suggested that 
revenues guarantees should 
not reduce the risk of the pro 
ducer or the capital cost allow- 
ance, that revenues from a film 
in excess of the capital cost be 
treated as capital gain, and that 
a tax holiday be considered on 
such returns. Also, some gua- 
rantee must be fund for foreign 
pre-sales and revenue guaran- 
tees to allow a producer to 
bank such guarantees. Either 
the CFDC, the Export Develop- 
ment Bank or the Federal Dev- 
elopment Bank could be used 
to this end. : 

Concerning distribution, the 
producers ask that all exhibit- 
ors be required to acquire 
product from Canadian com- 
panies. This would affect thea- 
tres, free and pay-television, 
etc. If government funds are 
used for production (c¢.c.a. or 
production fund), a producer 
would be prohibited from sell 
ing distribution rights to a non- 
Canadian company. 

To allow Canadian distribu- 
tors to increase their activity, 
access to the ¢.c.a. Is proposed 
along with access to the pro- 
duction fund 4s mentioned 
above. 

The document deals with all 
government agencies, insisting 
that competition with the pri- 
vate sector must end, and that 
private sector representation 
on the boards of the agencies 
must be implemented 

The CFDC’'s role would be 
limited to administering the 
production fund according to 
criteria established with the 
private sector, having a free 
hand only in the disbursements 
made for script development 
and films ofnational interest It 
would also support the private 
sector at international festivals, 
though it is suggested that. after 
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Summer for sci-fi, thrillers 


TORONTO — Summer releases 
usually provide movie audien- 
ces with lots of action-adven- 
ture blockbusters and romantic 
comedies, and 1982 proves no 
exception, with science-fiction 
thrillers leading the way among 
the major releases. 

Universal will follow the 
strong May release of Conan 
The Barbarian and Dead Men 
Don’t Wear Plaid with Steven 
Speilbergs E.T. (The Extra- 
Terrestrial) on June 6 and John 
Carpenter's The Thing on June 
25. On July 23 it will launch the 
screen version of the Broadway 
musical The Best Little Whore- 
house in Texas, starring Burt 
Reynolds and Dolly Parton, 
and follow with Fast Times at 
Richmont High, directed by 
Amy Heckerling, on August 13. 

Twentieth Century-Fox plans 
five new summer releases, plus 
an August 13 re-release of Star 
Wars. Author, Author, directed 
by Arthur Hiller and starring Al 
Pacino and Dyan Cannon, will 
open June 18, followed by 
Megaforce, starring Barry Bost- 
wick, Michael Beck, and Persis 
Khambatta on June 25. Fox will 
release two pictures on July 16, 
the Gary Marshall comedy 
Young Doctors and Six Pack, 
starring Kenny Rogers. The 


Pirate Movie, a musical which 
is not the screen version of The 
Pirates of Penzance, will open 
August 6, starring Kristy 
McNicholl and Christopher 
Atkins. The pic was made in 
Australia. 

Warner Brothers will follow- 
up the strong Australian action 
drama The Road Warrior with 
a new Clint Eastwood picture, 
Firefox on June 18, and Blade 
Runner with Harrison Ford 
on June 25. Woody Allen's 
latest, A Midsummer Night's 
Sex Comedy, will open July 16, 
followed by the screen adapta- 
tion of John Irving's best-selling 
novel The World According to 
Garp, starring Robin Williams, 
on July 23. Night Shift, directed 
by Ron Howard and starring 
Henry Winkler, both formerly 
of television’s Happy Days 
series, will open July 30. 

Columbia will launch Hanky 
Panky, a comedy starring Gene 
Wilder and Gilda Ratner, on 
June 4, followed by the cross- 
Canada break of the musical 
Annie, starring Albert Finney, 
Carol Burnett, and Aileen 
Quinn, which opened in To- 
ronto May 21. A third comedy, 
Cheech and Chong’s Things 
Are Tough All Over, will open 
July 30. 


KODAK MOTION PICTURE 
FILM STOCKS 
EMERGENCY SALES 


Extensive stocks of 16mm and 35mm 
camera original motion picture 
film stocks are maintained at each of 
these Kodak Canada branches. 


Telephone your order first. 


Paramount will release two 
big sequels, Star Trek: The 
Wrath of Khan, starring William 
Shatner and Leonard Nimoy, 
on June4, and Grease 2, starring 
Maxwell Caufield and Michelle 
Pfeiffer, on June 11. Two Disney 
films will follow, are-release of 
Bambi on June 25 and Tron on 
July 9. August 13 will feature 
two more openings, Tex, star- 
ring Matt Dillon, and Friday 
the 13th Part Three, in 3-D. 

MGM-United Artists will fol- 
low the May 27 release of Rocky 
III with Poltergeist, produced 
by Steven Speilberg and di- 
rected by Tobe Hooper, on 
June4. Dates were not available 
for the July release of the ani- 
mated film The Secret of NIMH 
and for Pink Floyd: The Wall, 
scheduled for August. 

Among the independents, 
New World Mutual will release 
three pictures, The Long Good 
Friday on June 11, The Swamp 
Thing, directed by Wes Craven 
and starring Louis Jourdan 
and Adrienne Barbeau, on June 
25, and Ken WahlI's The Soldier 
on August 27. 

Ambassador will release 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder’s 
Lola on June 25, followed by 
Piaf in July and an August 6 
release of Summer Lovers. 

Citadel reports two films for 
the summer months with no 
specific release dates, Just 
Before Dawn for June and Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, starring 
Sylvie Kristel, for August, and 
hope to add a third picture 
soon. It also plans to continue 
the successful run of The Sword 
and the Sorcerer, which gros- 
sed over $1 million in the first 
four weeks of its Canadian run, 
according to Citadel’s Ron 
Emilio. 

Astral has no films set to go 
for the summer season, but a 
company spokesman said it 
hopes to find openings for its 
three Canadian films, By De- 


Norfolk hangs on (barely) 


TORONTO — “We're still alive” 
Norfolk Communications Ltd. 
president Bill Macadam told 
Cinema Canada June 4, refer- 
ring to his company’s status, 
admittedly in financial trouble. 
He added he was uncertain 
just how long the independent 
production company could 
hang on. 

“There’s got to be some 
emergency move by the pro 
vincial government and the 
federal government if we are 
going to keep the support in- 
dustries and the production 
companies going. Everyone is 
having a hell of a time,” said 
Macadam, who added that 
Norfolk is currently negotiating 
refinancing deals with “various 
companies” as well as nego- 
tiating sales with the Canadian 
pay-television companies. Nor- 
folk has laid off personnel and 
is down to a skeleton staff. It 
has sublet some of its Bloor St. 
office space to C-Channel, the 
national cultural pay-TV licen- 
see. 

Macadam cites the collapse 
of the tax shelter and the subse 
quent collapse of the interim 
financing structure, the recent 
federal budget, the delay in the 
pay-TV licensing, and the ge- 
neral economic uncertainty of 
the country as reasons for the 
plight of Norfolk and other in- 
dependent producers who are 
feeling the pinch. He claims it 
is uneconomic for independent 
producers to deal with the Ca- 
nadian networks, and maintains 
there must bea basic change in 


network buying policy. He 
added: “It is very important 
that the government start to 
move, not in their time frame, 
but in the time frame of the 
industry.” 

Macadam said he was seek- 
ing development money from 
three sources: the Canadian 
Film Development Corp., the 
pay-TV networks, and foreign 
negotiations. But Macadam, 
and the rest of the industry, 
will still have to wait a while 
longer for relief from the CFDC. 
David Silcox, chairman of the 
CFDC, told Cinema Canada 
June 4 that he had no news to 
report on the CFDC’s submis- 
sion to the government for a 
substantial increase in its fund- 
ing. Silcox had earlier said he 
hoped for some response from 
government by the first week 
in June. 

Silcox said he “would like to 
be able to oblige” requests by 
companies such as Norfolk for 
financing, but cannot until 
more government money 
comes into the CFDC’s hands. 
“The industry has waited as 
long as it can. The results are 
getting more disastrous by the 
day,” said Silcox. “The case (for 
more film industry financial 
support from government has 
been put as strongly as it can be 
put.” 
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VANCOUVER ~ When Star 80 — 
a movie about murdered Van- 
couver Playboy model and ac- 
tress Dorothy Stratten — starts 
rolling here toward the end of 
June, the man behind the 
camera will be world-renowned 
cinematographer Sven Nykvist. 

That's one of the indications 
that the Ladd Company — head- 
ed by Alan Ladd Jr. — is count- 
ing on making a blockbuster 
hit out of this story that will 
star Mariel (Personal Best) 
Hemingway as Dorothy Stratten 
and Eric (Raggedy Man) Roberts 
as her promoter husband, who 
killed himself after shooting 
his estranged wife. 

Star 80 — named after the 
personalized licence plate 
used by the actress — will cost 
more than $12 million. Produc 
tion designer on the project, 
most of which will be shot 
here, is prize-winning Tony 
Walton, who created the fan- 
tastic atmosphere for Fosse’s 
All That Jazz. 

Mariel Hemingway would 
seem a good choice for Dorothy 
Stratten, a tall blonde in the 
range of Hemingway's height. 
That's almost six feet, she hav- 
ing grown while filming Per 
sonal Best. 

Stratten and her husband 
looked like a Mutt and Jeff 
team when alongside each 
other, someone from Holly- 
wood told me. Roberts, who 
portrays him in the movie, is 


by Les Wedman 


five feet nine inches tall, and is 
26. 

He made his motion picture 
debut in King of the Gypsies, 
and his acting made even cynic- 
al Hollywood types, who tend 
to snooze through trade screen- 
ings, sit up and take notice of 
the dramatic performance 
Roberts delivered. 

Between King of the Gyp- 
sies and The Raggedy Man, 
Roberts worked quietly at his 
craft, mostly in live stage pro- 
ductions. He was the young 
sailor whocame touse the tele- 
phone for a Dear John call at 
Sissy Spacek’s place and stayed 
on for friendship and romance. 

Mariel Hemingway is virtual- 
ly a newcomer to movies too. 
She had a brief fling in Lipstick 
with her sister, and then 
showed up in Woody Allen's 
Manhattan for which she was 
nominated as best supporting 
actress in the Oscar race. Robert 
Towne handpicked her for 
Personal Best, which he wrote, 
produced and directed. 

Recently Jamie Lee Curtis 
played Dorothy Stratten in TV's 
The Dorothy Stratten Story. 
When Fosse decided to do a 
theatrical film and zeroed in 
on Hemingway for his leading 
lady, Towne screened a half- 
hour of Personal Best for him. 
That clinched the deal. 

In a personal interview later 
Towne admitted he didn’t know 
much about Fosse’s plans but 


declared the man is not a dilet- 
tante and will not fool around 
with Star 80. 

“If I had to guess,” accord- 
ing to Towne, “I'd say he prob- 
ably is aiming at some Drey- 
serian theme, some American 
Tragedy kind of thing where a 
guy who's a hustler tries to 
climb to the top with the help 
of a saleable commodity — his 
wife.” 

Telephones have been ring- 
ing off the wall at Fosse’s pro- 
duction office here, an indica- 
tion that. unemployment is 
high. Nearly all the calls were 
inquiries for jobs. The answer 
is every possible vacancy has 
been filled, which again means 
Fosse will go to work with the 
best possible crew and cast he 
can find here. : 


Les Wedman © 


Joy/Campbell to CBC 


TORONTO — Robert Joy and 
Nicholas Campbell are starring 
in a Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp. “For The Record” series 
production, Out of Sight, Out 
of Mind, a drama set in a psy- 
chiatric institute for the crimi- 
nally insane, which began 
shooting in Toronto during 
May. The projéct is being di- 
rected by Zale Dalen from a 
script by Martin Lager. Pro- 
ducer is Alan Burke, executive 
producer Sig Gerber. 
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A pair of Canadian “Sneakers”? 


TORONTO - There could be a 
pair of Sneakers coming soon 
to a theatre near you, which 
doesn’t please producer John 
Bassett. j 

Bassett has spent two years 
working on a feature about a 
girls’ junior tennis tournament 
titled Sneakers, which was shot 
last November in Florida, di-> 
rected by Joe Scanlon and 
starring Susan Anton, Jessica 
Walters, and Bassett’s daughter 
Carling Bassett. Then, a few 
months ago, Twentieth Century- 
Fox executives in Los Angeles 
ran a test ad marketing the 
1980 Astral Bellevue Pathé fea- 
ture Hard Feelings, produced 
by Harold Greenberg and di- 
rected by Daryl Duke, under 
the title Sneakers. 

Bassett said he registered 
the title Sneakers in Washing- 


‘ton, D.C., in August, 1981, after 


originally using a working title 
The Tournament. He did not 
register the title with the Motion 
Picture Association of America 
in Los Angeles, where Fox re- 
gistered it on February 2, 1982, 
because he “was not a member 
of the MPAA.” 

Bassett ran a full-page ad in 
the May 19, 1982 issue of Variety 
which_depicted Susan Anton 
and Carling Bassett speaking in 
cartoon captions which read: 
“Gosh, Daryl, Harold, Marvin 
(Davis, Fox chairman), Norman 


(Levy, vice-president of enter- 
tainment) and Sherry (Lansing, 
president of production), why'd 
you go change the name of 
your movie of Sneakers.” Said 
Bassett : “Iran the ad in Variety 
to let people know that the 
other one (Hard Feelings) was 
improper and unfair. Legal, 
but improper and unfair.” He 
maintains he has a prior right 
to the title and does not plan to 
give it up. 

Bassett added the matter of 
the titles was being discussed 
by each company’s lawyers and 
would not say how he thought 
the matter would finally be 
resolved. 

Spokesmen for both Astral 
Films and Twentieth\Century- 
Fox in Toronto had little to say 
on the matter, claiming the 
decision to re-name Hard Feel- 
ings to Sneakers originated in 
of Los Angeles. 


TORONTO - Pan-Canadian Film 
Distributors Inc. will handle 
the Lorimar Pictures film library 
series in Canada, it was an- 
nounced May 18 in Los Angeles. 
Some titles included are Caba- 
ret, Being There, Cruising, The 
Big Red One, Carny and Twi- 
light’s Last Gleaming. Already, 
Pan-Canadian has_ released 
Being There in Edmonton, 
Winnipeg, Ottawa, and Toronto. 


Arthur Winkler, CLU 
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Are you right 
for pay-TV? 


Concept Mediatexte inc., a group of researchers 
soecializing in the cultural industries, has been asked 

by the Arts and Culture Branch of the federal 
Department of Communications to locate and classify all 
films (feature and shorts) and video programs in 
Canada, available for pay-Television. 


We ask the cooperation of filmmakers, producers, and 
distributors, and request that you send the following 
information on any available film: 


— release title of film/videotape 

— year of completion of principal photography/taping 

— running time | 

_ — format: 16mm, 35mm, video 

— color/black and white 

— type of production (fiction, documentary, educational, experimental, animation, 
variety, sport, children’s programs, other) 

— name of director 

— names of two principal stars 

— language: French, English, other 

— has the program been aired on conventional television ? If so, by whom and in 
what territories ? How many times ? 

— are the pay-TV rights available ? If not, when does the window expire ? 
For what territories have the rights been bought? 

— has the production been shown theatrically ? When, and in what terrotories ? 

— name — address — telephone number of producer or production company 

~ name -— address — telephone number of distributor/pay rights holder. 


Please, send information to: 
Pay-TV Rights 


Concept Mediatexte inc. 
P.O. Box 309, “Outremonft’ Station ©) ‘e) N G@ (2 
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In 1973 the National Film Board 


opened the Atlantic Studio 
with Rex Tasker as its first 
executive producer. Tasker, 


who had been instrumental in 
decentralizing the Board's 
production facilities, guided 
the development of the Studio 
until 1981. 

The location of the Atlantic 
Studio fell to Halifax. The city 
seemed to be the best possible 
base at the time, as there were 
several universities and Eastern 
Film Labs there. 

In contrast to other regional 
studios across the country (Van- 
couver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, 
Toronto) the Atlantic Studio 
faced two immediate disadvan- 
tages: 1) The Studio covered 
four provinces instead of the 
usual one, and 2) The level of 
production within the region 
was, at the time, quite limited. 

While the other regional 
studios work with a small core 
of administrative producers 
who then can draw on the 
resources available within the 
surrounding filmmaking com- 
munities, the Atlantic Studio 
had to import some staff from 
the Montreal office. 

What the Studio tried to do 
was to somehow find a focus 
for the people coming out of 
the woodwork who wanted to 
get involved in making films 
but who had no previous train- 
ing. Together with the Canada 
Council, the Film Board decided 
to help fund the various film 
co-ops. Since there were no 
film schools in the region, the 
co-ops seemed the next logical 
step. 

The film co-ops provided an 
introduction to the film industry 
and taught the basic vocabulary 
of filmmaking. Through the co- 
ops. individual filmmakers 
could bring themselves to a 
level of expertise where they 
could then present themselves 
to the Board as possible appren- 
tices. _ 

The first people who ap- 
proached the Studio were 
people who wanted to be di- 
rectors and who lacked a lot of 
the craft skills. Once they di- 
rected their film, found them- 
selves once again pounding 
the sidewalks with nothing to 
offer. 

In order to foster and strength- 
en the craft skills that were 
found lacking, the Film Board 
took on apprentices on most of 
its productions. By hiring indi- 
viduals on a trainee basis, the 
Studio felt that these people 
could then go out to some of 
the local film production out- 
fits and the commercial agen 
cies where somebody could 
pay for these skills on a free- 
lance basis. 

In the meantime, the Studio 
has been involved in films 
about the people and the activ- 
ities of the region. Though the 


NTIC ECHOES 
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primarily documentaries, there 
have also been a variety of 
animation and dramatic pro- 
ductions. 

An examination of the list of 
over 50 films produced by the 
Atlantic Studio will easily show 
the spectrum of involvement of 
the various filmmakers from 
the four provinces. In New- 
foundland there have been 
projects by Paul MacLeod and 
Bill Gough; in Prince Edward 
Island, Kent Martin and Brian 
Pollard; in New Brunswick 
Robert Awad, Jon Pederson 
and Art Makosinski. 

Of the four provinces, how- 
ever, Nova Scotia with its larger 
population and a seemingly 
much faster developing film 
co-op seems to have progressed 
the fastest and gained the most. 
Then too there is the added 
advantage of the Studio’s Hali- 
fax location which inevitably 
would tend to give Nova Scotian 
filmmakers an added edge to 
accessibility over their con- 
temporaries in the other three 
provinces. 

Barry Cowling, a native of 
Dartmouth, was attracted to 
the Film Board and worked as 
a freelance writer and produc- 
er with the Atlantic Studio. 
Subsequently he worked out of 
Montreal on a variety of writing 
and producing assignments. In 
1978, he returned to Halifax as 
a staff producer, took on the 
role of acting executive pro- 
ducer for the Atlantic Studio in 
1981, and in April 1982 was 
appointed executive producer. 

Presently he is in the process 
of implementing a new set of 
policies for the Studio which 
arise out of his experiences 
and observations over the past 
three years. 

About the Atlantic Studio; 
he says, “We have been able to 
satisfy the requirements that 
we had set out for ourselves 
and have continued to make 
films, but with the definite 
understanding that there 
would be a growth of new 
filmmakers.” 

Today the Atlantic Studio 
relies far less on in-house 
filmmakers and places a 
heavier emphasis on the pro- 
ducers. These, Cowling feels, 
“can spread out and encourage 
the kind of filmmaking that is 
now possible because the com- 
munity does seem to have 
grown up. The skills that 
weren't available in the early 
days are now much more abun- 
dant and visible. But overall, I 
think I can say this: the craft 
skills are still not as strong as 
they should be thoughout the 
region.” 

Newfoundland, for example, 
needs particular attention “be- 
cause there the filmmakers are 
disadvantaged over their con- 
temporaries in the region by, if 
nothing else, the distance and 


anxious for us to do produc- 
tions in Newfoundland and to 
use local equipment and local 
people.” 

Cowling’s special commit- 
ment to Newfoundland (special 
status, if you will) has been 
demonstrated in his renting 
space from the film co-op to 
house a visiting Film Board 
producer. The co-op used these 
funds to assist with the pur 
chase of a flatbed editing ma- 
chine. 

The Atlantic Studio produces 
about five to six films a year, 
mostly traditional documenta- 
ries. “But that’s not something 
that’s cast in stone. Again, you 
have to think of developing 
skills— I don’t know what would 
happen if you took all the money 
that we could muster to make 
one drama and gave five people 
work for one year. I don’t know 
what kind of impact that would 
have on the community at large. 
We would be denying a lot of 
craft people access to train- 
ing.” 

“However, if at some point 
the whole motion of filmmaking 
in the region seems to be to- 
wards drama then we can easily 
have the Studio go in that direc- 
tion.” 


Very early on, for example, in 
its response to the Acadian 
filmmakers and their film- 
making needs, the Atlantic 
Studio produced Une simple 
histoire d’amour. 

Barry Cowling sums up his 


‘appraisal of the Atlantic Studio 


and its present state of deve- 
lopment: “I am pretty excited 
about the quality of work that 


has been coming out, about the 
training of the various crafts 
people, about the ideas for 
animation and experimental 
film. 

A lot of people are submitting 
things to us for comment and 
for reaction. But we're missing 
a million dollars. We could 


_ spend that million dollars very 


” 


effectively and very quickly. 


IATSE gives break 


TORONTO - The new low bud- 
get contract for films budgetted 
under $1.5 million recently an- 
nounced by the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees Local 873 (Motion 
Picture Studio Production 
Technicians) will apply to all 
productions, not just certified 
Canadian films, according to 
IATSE 873 president Neil Gro- 
cuttl. 

Along with offering the new 
low budget rates, IATSE 873 
has also frozen its feature film 
contracts at 1981 rates. 

“Basically, there is a need for 
it,’ explained Grocutt of the 
union’s move. “Potentially, 
there is an awful lot of work in 
the pay-TV area, and I don't 


think you're going to get the big 
budgets for pay-TV.” 

No low budget-rate contracts 
have been signed yet by the 
union, though Grocutt said 
there were several producers 
interested in making deals. 
IATSE 873 is currently filming 
the $2 million feature film 
comedy Critical List at Magder 
Studios in Scarborough. 


TORONTO — Dynasty Produc- 
tions Inc.’s Mr. Sam, a two-part 
television mini-series on the 
early years of Samuel Bronfman 
starring Saul Rubinek, August 
Schellenberg, and Al Waxman, 
which was to have begun 
shooting May 31 in Vancouver, 
has been postponed until Octo- 
ber, 1982, according to producer 
John McGreevy. 
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CALGARY -~— Superman will soar 
again in southern Alberta when 
Superman III shoots on loca- 
tion from mid-August to the 
end of September. Dovemead 
Productions of London, En- 
gland, plans to utilize downtown 
Calgary as Metropolis (with the 
help of the Calgary Film De- 
velopment Office) and the town 
of High River as Smallville. The 
production office (manned by 
Les Kimber as_ production 
manager and Trudy Work as 
production secretary) opened 
April 26, and casting director 
Debbie McWilliams conducted 
interviews in Calgary and Van- 
couver the first week of May. 

Also in the works is a reprise 
of Chautauqua Girl, the CBC 
drama special interrupted by 
last year’s NABET strike. Chau- 
tauqua Girl will shoot in Heri- 
tage Park in Calgary, and in the 
town of Blackie, in August and 
September, with a number of 
Calgary actors in the cast. 

@) 

Wendy Wacko’s award-win- 
ning documentary feature, 
Challenge: The Canadian 
Rockies, has been sold in 21 
countries. Now, the Jasper- 
based filmmaker has commen- 
ced work on two more films, a 
docudrama and a documen- 
tary, with an early 1983 release 
date projected. 

The docudrama is based on 
the life of Canadian artist Doris 
McCarthy, and is being shot in 
London, Paris, the Alberta bad- 
lands and the Rockies. Richard 
Leiterman is director/came- 
raman, with Wacko as pro- 
ducer. Wacko is confident in 
the ‘bankability’ of the $150,000 
film. “Although I haven't fully 
financed it, I believe I can close 
the deal in the next few weeks.” 

The Wacko/Leiterman team’s 
second project is a half-hour 
documentary special for televi- 
sion currently titled The Great 
Rocky Mountain. Relay Race. 
This 180-mile relay race from 
Jasper to Banff is an annual 
event with a grand prize of an 
“outrageous sculpture’. On 


June 19-20, Leiterman will 
supervise four cameramen on 
the 48-hour shoot, while 99 
international teams attempt to 
complete the race. Ambulan- 
ces will cruise the course to 
assist the mixture of amateur 
and professional runners. 
e 

In May, the Alberta Film Cen- 
sor Board announced changes 
in classification. The new clas- 
sifications are: General (pre- 
viously Family) ; Parental Gui- 
dance (previously Family with 
warning) ; Mature (previously 
Adult, or Adult, Not Suitable for 
Children) ; Under 14 Must Be 
Accompanied by Someone 18 
or Over (previously Under 16 
With Parent or Guardian) and 
Restricted Adult (which re- 
mains the same). Also, the dis- 
tributors must now put all 
warnings on the advertise- 
ments. 

‘The reason for the change, 
according to a member of the 
Alberta Film Censor Board, is 
that the classifications were 
too stiff, and now children are 
more mature, making the for- 
mer bridge between Family 
and Adult too great. 

2) 

Visitors for Viewings : Direc- 
tor Francis Mankiewicz came 
to Alberta for screenings of his 
acclaimed features, Les bons 
débarras and Les beaux souve- 
nirs, at the NFB offices in Ed- 
monton and Calgary... where, a 
few weeks later, director John 
Howe hosted a screening of his 
drama, A Choice of Two, yet 
another sample of his work 
since Why Rock the Boat? 
which starred Stuart Gillard... 
who, a few weeks later, was in 
Calgary for a sneak preview of 
If You Could See What I Hear, 
which Gillard scripted and co- 
produced. 

Mankiewicz on Canadian film 
and tax shelters: “Film is a 
very difficult, very expensive, 
very dangerous business. You 


fail more times than you suc- | 


ceed, and failure implies a lot 
of money’... 


Sefel skeds 6 romances for 2 crews 


TORONTO — Calgary oil mil- 
lionaire Joseph Sefel, who fi- 
nanced the 1980 feature film 
The Kidnapping of the Presi- 
dent, will invest close to $10 
million in six 90-minute ro- 
mance-themed productions to 
be filmed in Toronto starting 
August 9. 

Sefel’s newly-created pro- 
duction company, Genesis In- 
ternational Productions, plans 
to hire two complete crews so 
it can shoot the six films in 
groups of two over three five- 
week periods, according to 
Genesis project director Annette 
Cohen. 

The production has been 
working on script development 
with such writers as Paul Got- 


tlieb, Laura Phillips, David 
Young, Carol Bolt, and Steve 
Hayes, honing the romance 
story formula Genesis has 
created for these films, “We're 
definitely trying to incorporate 
what we see as the features of 
the prose romances into stories 
with true film grammar, which 
means action and true charac 
ter development. We've found 
the romance line alone does 
not make a satisfying film,” 
said Cohen. None of the six 
scripts have been titled yet. 


No distribution deal has 
been arranged for the six films 
by Genesis because Sefel plans 
to handle the negotiations him- 
self, according to Cohen. 


“The Canadian Government 
must decide that Canadian cul- 
ture is a priority, not only im- 
portant, but essential to the 
survival of society... 

“The unfortunate thing is that 
the amounts of money spent 
here on cinema and the CBC are 


enormous... I don’t understand: 


why, with all that money, we 
can’t have a continuous, on- 
going program of film. A country 
of 20 million people should 
produce 15 or 20 feature filmsa 
year’... 

Gillard on Canadian film and 
tax shelters: “The tax breaks 
have allowed a lot of people to 


become producers who would 
be selling cars. Luckily, a few 
good films have now emerged, 
and the fly-by-nighters have 
gone... They came up here with 
carpetbags full of scripts... I 
was offered pictures... to stick 
my name on because I was a 
Canadian.” 
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Academy makes great musicinworkshop Extra- Modern scales heights 


TORONTO — Though the Acade- 
my of Canadian Cinema’s Music 
for Motion Pictures Workshops, 
May 24-June 1 in Toronto, drew 
little fanfare from the public, it 
received an enthusiastic res- 
ponse from its participants. 

“I don’t know anyone any- 
where who has set up this kind 
of program successfully. They've 
given people interested in film 
music a darn good insight to all 
facets which go into the busi- 
ness,” said composer Earle 
Hagen, who led four days of 
classes for over70 students and 
a two-day recording session for 
20 students. 


Hagen, composer of numer 
ous film and television scores 
(‘I stopped counting after 
2,500”) and author of the defini- 
tive text on film music tech- 
nique, Scoring For Film, was 
one of three top film music 
figures invited to the seminar 
by organizers Lawrence Shrag- 
ge and Jim Henshaw. Composer 
Jerry Goldsmith, nominated 13 
times for Academy Awards 
and considered by many the 


best film composer in the busi- 
ness, screened segments from 
his previous work and ad- 
dressed the audience on 
Saturday, May 29, at the Roxy 
Theatre. Don Wilkens, com- 
poser, music editor, and profes- 
sor of film music at Berklee 
College in Boston, gave a nightly 
series of lecture screenings on 
film music classics and assisted 
Hagen in the classroom. 

The highlight for several 
students was the recording 
session at Manta Sound, where 
they conducted their own two- 
minute composition to a film 
segment in front of a 20-piece 
orchestra. “It was really an im- 
portant chance to have com- 
posers write their own music 
to picture and apply what they 
learned all week,” said Shragge. 

“They couldn't have picked 
three better people,’ said 
student Doug Timm, a compo- 
ser from Houston, Texas, who 
attended the seminar on the 
recommendation of former 
teacher Don Wilkens. “They go 
through everything, technical 
aspects, aesthetics, dealing 


No one 


with producers. They have given 
us a much better understand- 
ing of how the motion picture 
business works.” Added com- 
poser Allan Bell, who attended 
from Calgary : “It was absolute: 
ly and totally practical, as in- 
sightful as it could be. Earle 
Hagen literally wrote the book. 
It was good to touch base with 
that kind of experience.” 

A weekend series of lectures 
chaired by ACC chairman and 
composer Paul Hoffert offered 
a condensed version of the 
weekly classes to the general 
public, and among those fea- 
tured on the various panels in- 
clude Hagen, Canadian film- 
makers Peter O’Brian, John 


Eckert, and Allan King, and 


Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
producer Stanley Colbert. 


The music For Motion Pic- 
tures Workshop was sponsored 
by the Ontario Arts Council, 
PROCAN, the Canada Council, 
the National Film Board, Manta 
Sound, and the Canadian Mo- 
tion Picture Distribution Asso- 
ciation. 
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TORONTO — Describing it as 
“the most incredible experience 
we've ever been through,” di- 
rector Peter Walsh and his Extra 
Modern Productions crew of 
Rene Ohashi, John Dawson, 
and Aerlyn Weissman recently 
returned from China, where 
they filmed the unsuccessful 
attempt to scale Mt. Gongga by 
a Canadian mountain-climbing 
team led by Roger Griffiths of 
Vancouver. 

“They didn’t make it, but it 
will be a great film,’ Walsh told 
Cinema Canada at the 1982 
Toronto Super 8 Film Festival, 
where he showed slides of the 
expedition and discussed the 
use of Super 8 equipment to 
film part of the climb. “We all 
came out of it very different 
people. They didn’t fail, they 
only gained experience.” 

Walsh was extremely pleased 
with how the project's equip- 
ment handled in the extreme 
weather conditions, especially 
the Vulcan solar charger, which 
he said “worked all the time, in 
sunny or cloudy weather.” Some 
equipment, particularly the 
cameras, had problems with 
retaining moisture, and Walsh 
estimated the crew spent “30- 
40% of the time” nursing their 
equipment. The greatest hard- 
ship was living and working 
for five weeks out of tents ona 
climb that experienced bad 
weather for 20 out of its 30 days 
on the mountain. “It changes 
your perspective when you 
know you can only do three 
shots a day,” said Walsh. “On 
the mountain, life is reduced to 
a very simple state.” 

Walsh feels enriched by the 


experience of shooting in Chi- 
na. “We had to remind our 
selves we were making a film 
on mountain climbing, not 
about China,” he said, describ- 
ing the trip through China and 
Tibet as like going through a 
time warp. “Some Tibetians 
had never seen westerners 
before. It was like being part of 
a royal entourage. Everything 
was laid out for us.” 

The film is sponsored by 
Labatt Breweries and must be 
completed by September 15 
according to a _ contractual 
agreement. Walsh hopes to tie- 
in the film’s premiere screen- 
ing with the Chinese exhibition 
running through to October at 
the Ontario Science Centre in 
Toronto. . 

Extra Modern’s other project, 
Bruce Cockburn: Rumours of 
Glory, a performance film fea- 
turing the Canadian rock singer, 
has completed picture editing, 
according to Walsh, co-produ- 
cer of the film with Bill House. 
Walsh said Extra Modern has 
entered into an agent's agree- 
ment with Simcom Ltd. to find 
distribution for the film and 
has also been negotiating with 
national pay-television licensee 
First Choice for a premiere 
broadcast. 

Walsh said the Canadian 
Film Development Corp. was 
instrumental in bringing the 
Cockburn film package _ to- 
gether. “The CFDC were there 
with support at the crucial 
moment. They were behind us 
100%. But we had to demons- 
trate to them we were film- 
makers who weren't going to 
lie down.” 


Second Atlantic Film & Video Festival 


October 18-24, 1982 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


A competitive showcase for 
Atlantic Canada’s 
film, video & television 


For rules & regulations 
entry forms please contact 


Mike Riggio 

Festival Director 

Atlantic Film Festival Association 
clo National Film Board of Canada 
1572 Barrington Street- 

Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 1Z6 
(902) 426-6011-6 
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Film Canada works well, Lefebvre wins FIPRESCI at Cannes 


CANNES - A positive reaction 
was registered to the Film 
Canada representation at the 
Cannes Festival, reports organ- 
izer Jocelyne Pelchat-Johnson. 
“The move back to the Palais 
was well-received. People com- 
mented that it was ‘nice to see 
you back’ and that Canada was 
‘beginning to show good pro- 
duct.” 

The Film Canada stand func- 
tioned as an information cen- 
tre, relaying messages to Cana- 
dians from foreign agents, and 
distributing information on 
films and the Canadian situa- 
tion in general. “We were 
deluged with requests from 
producers who were interested 
in making films in Canada or in 
arranging co-productions,” she 
commented. The stand, situated 
between those of the Scandi- 
navian countries and Spain, 
was active throughout the fes- 
tival. 

“They gave good support,” 
reports R.S.L. producer Robert 
Lantos, who made frequent 
use of the video facilities there. 
“Tl had a video machine in my 


Producers’ brief 


(cont. from p. 3) 


the planned interim -period, 
Film Canada be disbanded. An 
important new role could be 
played by the CFDC in securing 
acceptance of legitimate reve- 
nue guarantees as bankable 
collateral. 

The CBC’s production role 
would be limited to information 
programming and_ editorial 
comment. The increased pur 
chase of private sector pro- 
gramming over a period of 
time would result, the produ- 
cers maintain, in the absorp- 
tion of the best of CBC talent by 
that sector. Export sales would 
be handled by private com- 
panies. 

The CRTC should show more 
muscle in exacting perfor- 
mance from its licensees, and 
competitive bidding for li- 
censes should be encouraged 
with each renewal, the docu- 
ment states. 

The National Film Board 
would be transformed to a post- 
graduate school, playing an 
important role in research and 
development and_ providing 
grants, scholarships and fel 
lowships for industry people 
on sabbatical. The international 
NFB sales offices would be 
eliminated and embassy film 
libraries would be strength- 
ened. Finally, are-examination 
of the dual roles of federal film 
commissioner and president 
of the NFB should be studied to 
see if it is still appropriate for 
both functions to be filled by 
the same person. 


villa, but people don’t have the 
time to drive 15 minutes to 
screen a film. Five out of six 
times, I could use the Film 
Canada facilities as soon as I 
wished.” 

The press bureau, which 


Carlton Hotel, also reported a 
satisfactory turn-out. “The 
press people are used to com- 
ing to the Carlton and found us 
with no difficulty,” said Film 
Festival Bureau head Jean Le 
febvre. Proof of its efficiency is 


FIPRESCI prize to Jean-Pierre 
Lefebvre for Les fleurs sauva- 
ges. ‘It was important that we 
make the press aware of the 
film, that we furnish the mate- 
rial and create an atmosphere 
which allowed it to be recog- 


Nicole Liss, a French press atta- 
che, seconded the effort. 

Next year, if all goes accord- - 
ing to plans, the Film Canada 
representation will be brought 
together in the new palais. “It 
will be a different set-up. There 
will be closed offices, and 
much more space for the dele- 
gation,” concluded Pelchat- 
Johnson. 

No news on sales is yet avail 


continued to operate from the 


found in the award of the 


National 
Film Board 
of Canada 


nized for the fine film it is.” 


able from Film Canada. 


Office 
national du film 
du Canada 


____ NEWS —— | 


«A WAR STORY» at Cineplex 


A War Story, the poignant drama- 
documentary which swept the AI- 
berta Film and Television Awards 
opens this month at Cineplex thea- 
tres in Toronto (Carleton cinemas), 
Ottawa and Winnipeg. It will also 
have a one-night play in Vancouver 
(June 24) at the Robson Square 
Cinema. Anne Wheeler will attend 
the screening. The film took best 
entertainment feature, best direc- 
tion and best music awards at the 
Alberta Festival. 

A War Story is based on the World 
War II diaries of Dr. Ben Wheeler 
and is directed, produced and writ- 
ten by his daughter, Edmonton film- 
maker, Anne Wheeler. When Dr. 
Wheeler returned to Canada, after 


the War, he never talked about his. 


experiences. He died in 1963 when 
Anne was 17. Years later she read 
her father’s remarkable diaries and 


* 


Thirty-five year old Anne Wheeler is a 
founding member of Film West, an inde 
pendent film cooperative, and has directed 
half a dozen award-winning short docu- 
mentaries for the NFB. A WAR STORY is 
her first feature film. 


Actor David Edney plays the role of Dr. 
Ben Wheeler. 


Working in the ‘hospital’, 


decided to make a feature film 
about them. 

The result is a story of extraordinary 
courage, faith endurance and hero- 
ism. For3 1/2 years Wheeler fought 
to save what lives he could in a 
forced labor camp in Formosa 
(Taiwan). One thousand British 
prisoners of war, captured at the 
fall of Singapore in 1942, mined 
copper in atrocious conditions, suf- 
fering from starvation, disease and 
the hardships of imprisonment and 
slave labor. 

Using the diaries, read by Donald 
Sutherland, as the main thread of 
the narrative the film tells Wheelers 
story through a combination of 
dramatic reconstruction and archiv- 
al footage. 

A War Story was produced by the 
National Film Board’s North West 
Studio. Executive producers were 
Tom Radford and Michael Scott. 


NFB Offices in Canada: 


Headquarters - Montreal (514) 333.3452 


National Capital -Ottawa (613) 996-4259 


Pacific region - Vancouver (604) 686-1716 Quebec region - Montreal (514) 283-4823 


Prairie region - Winnipeg (204) 949-4129 
Ontario region - Toronto (416) 369-4094 


Atlantic region - Halifax (902) 426-6000 
Plus offices in most major cities 
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Videonews to serve industry Pay service ready early for previews: CCTA 


TORONTO — Videonews (Cana- 
dal, a30-minute, bi-weekly video 
magazine providing industry 
news to broadcasters, advertis- 
ing agencies, media directors, 
and cable operators, was 
launched in this country April 
1 by Video Newscasting Net- 
work (Canada) and will be 
operated by Bruce A. Raymond 
Productions Ltd. of Toronto. 
The service, which is not 
intended for general broad- 
cast use, was designed by Video 
Newscasting Network chairman 


Tom Madden, former NBC vice- - 


president, to provide a visual 
overview of broadcast industry 
news. Areas discussed by the 
magazine include program- 
ming, advertising, new techno- 
logies, and the U.S. — Canadian 
communications scene, draw- 
ing from a core group of 18 
industry experts including U.S. 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission chairman’ Richard 
Wiley, programming consul- 
tant Mike Dann, and Roger Price 
of the U.S. Television Bureau of 


Advertising. 

Bruce A. Raymond Produc 
tions, which will produce Ca- 
nadian items for the magazine, 
began an April mailing cam- 
paign offering the Videonews 
service to Canadian companies 
for $900 per year. The American 
fee is $600, but Bruce Raymond 
explains that the currency ex- 
change and extra shipping costs 
account for the difference. 
‘Raymond added it will probably 
by a few months before regular 
production of Canadian video 
news items is established. 

Raymond said every media 
director in Canada was .sent 
the Videonews mailing, and 
that response would determine 
whether the _ videocassettes 
would be delivered to custom- 
ers by registered mail, parcel 
post, or courier, although he 
foresees that satellite distri- 
bution of the service “is ulti- 
mately the way.” Over 100 
American television stations 
and media agencies currently 
carry the Videonews service. 


‘ 


Viallen to build business centre 


LOS ANGELES — An eight-story 
“entertainment industry busi- 
ness center’ is being planned 
by Filmcorp Group Inc., Bruce 
Mallen’s California subsidiary. 
The building will cost $150 mil- 
lion, and will go up in Culver 
City, next to the MGM/UA stu- 
dios. , 

The Producers’ Building, as 
it is called, will contain an 
auditorium, screening rooms, 
post-production facilities, a 
private club, restaurants, bars 
and a health club, along with a 
research library and a media 
room for visiting press. In all, 
300,000 sq. feet of office space 
will be available; two floors 
will be put aside and equipped 
with administrative facilities 
for quick, fully-staffed and 
equipped rentals to producers 
and others who need a home- 
away-fron+home for short term 
use. 

“It should be the kind of 
building which works as a trade 
mart; the minute you come in 


the door, things start happen- 
ing, and you can make five 
deals before you get to the 
elevators,” Mallen told Cinema 
Canada. The atrium lobby is 
designed as a relaxed meeting 
place, and the building is meant 
to draw people and serve as a 
social center as well as a busi- 
ness nerve center. 

Asked about the effect of the 
new venture on his financing 
activities (Mallen produced 
The High Country, and was an 
interim financier on Heart- 
aches and, recently, The Man 
in 5A), Mallen said that they 
should be enhanced. “There 
will be a sort of synergism 
going on; as the activity in the 
building grows, Filmcorp will 
be at the center of things. It will 
have a positive effect.” 
~ Mallen is more pessimistic 
about the situation in Canada. 
“The new budget and the idea 
of a capital cost allowance 
spread across two years is the 
final nail in the coffin. I see no 
turn around.” 


Fall fests in Sask and Nova Scotia 


MONTREAL —- As Montreal and 
Toronto gear up for their inter 
national festivals, and Banff 
prepares for an onslaught of 
television people, activity is 
picking up in Saskatchewan 
and Nova Scotia as well. 

The 18th Yorkton Short Film 
and Video Festival takes place 
Nov. 1-7. Canadian films up to 
60 minutes, released after June 
1, 1981 are eligible for the com- 
petition. Entry deadline is Sept. 
1, and activities will include a 
Filmart for prospective buyers. 
For information write: York- 
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ton International Short Film 
and Video Festival, P.O. Box 
477, Yorkton, Sask. S3N 2W4. 

In Halifax, the second Atlantic 
Film and Video Festival is 
scheduled for Oct. 18-24. It, too, 
is a competitive festival for 
Atlantic region productions, 
and offers several cash prizes, 
including $800 provided by 
ATV for Best Overall Entry. For 
information write: Atlantic 
Film Festival Association, c/o 
National Film Board of Canada, 
1572 Barrington St. Halifax, 
Nova Scotia B3J 1Z6. 


OTTAWA -— A general tone of 
excitement and anticipation 
about the advent of pay-TV in 
Canada covered the convention 
of the Canadian Cable Televi- 
sion Association, held in Toron- 
to May 31-June 3, according to 
CCTA staffer Bill Allen. In its 
panels and exhibitions, the 
convention concentrated on 
questions of pay-TV, and its 
repercussions on the cable in- 
dustry. 

Foremost in the minds of 


many was whether the cable 


industry and the pay operators 
could be ready to start sefvice 
on April1, and the general feel- 
ing was that the deadline could 
be met. First Choice and C- 
Channel even suggested that 
they might be ready by Feb. 1, 


and would be prepared to offer 
cable viewers a free pre-view 
service until April 1. 

Still, no draft affiliation ar- 
rangements have been made 
between the pay operators and 
the potential exhibitors, and 
therefore the details concern- 


ing wholesale prices, packages 
and even satellite transmission 
remain unclear. 

The CRTC has called for pay- 
TV exhibitor applications by 
July 1, and the CCTA hopes that 
the above questions will be 
clarified by then. 


Four festivals follow fast (a folly?) 


MONTREAL — Only in Canada 
do four major festivals vie for 
the attentions of the film in- 
dustry, non-stop. But that time 
of year has come again. 

First of the mark, Ottawa’82, 
the International Animation 
Festival from August 13-18. 
Taking place in alternate years 


Cross Country a smooth sail 


MONTREAL — A chat by the 
pool in Manila brought Pieter 
Kroonenburg and Ron Cohen 
together over the script for 
Cross Country. Kroonenburg, 
producing the film with David 
Patterson of Film Line, had 


’ been planning to finance the 


picture through pre-sales, and 
certain distribution negotia- 
tions were on-going, if not con- 
cluded. Within weeks, Cohen 
had made a negative pick-up 
deal with United Artists, mak- 
ing him executive producer of 
the film and the film, the first 
Canadian pic ever to have a 
Major involved in a negative 


pick-up before the cameras 


began to run. 

Work has been going smooth- 
ly ever since, reports Patter. 
son, speaking of the shoot, now 
in its fifth week. Directed by 
Paul Lynch from a script by 
John Hunter (they had first 
teamed up for The Hard Part 
Begins and Blood and Guts), 


Peter Carter trust 
fund established 


TORONTO -—- Director Peter 
Carter has passed away at age 
48, victim of a heart attack. 

Born in Britain and active in 
Canada since 1956, Carter was 
involved in many major projects 
over the past two-and-a-half 
decades. 

A trust fund in his memory, 
the Friends and Associates of 
P.C. Trust Fund, has been es 
tablished by the Directors Guild 
of Canada to help support Car 
ter’s wife and five-year old son 
Jason. Contributions can be 
sent to the DGC offices, 3 Church 
St., Toronto, Ontario MSE 1M2, 
For further inquiry, contact 
John Eckert at the DGC. 

A special tribute to Carter 
will be printed in Cinema 
Canada, no. 86. 


Cross Country is billed as a 
mystery thriller. 


“The deal with U.A. has 
permitted us to complete the 
financing of the film privately,” 
said Patterson, stating that the 
rest of the production money is 
being provided by London- 
based Yellow Bill Finances Ltd. 
(budget $3.1 million). 

Interestingly, the producers 
were initially anxious to “pack- 
age” the film in a way which 
would please the possible pre- 
sale distributors, looking for a 
bankable star, etc. Once U.A. 
came into the picture, a decision 
was made not to make “market- 
ing only’ decisions, but to cast 
the film solely on the basis of 
the requirements of that film. 
“It was wonderful not to have 
to twist our requirements to fit 
that pre-sale market, but it 
almost slowed us down because 
we suddenly had all the world 
to chose from,” continues Pat- 
terson. He concludes by stating 


that the rushes are revealing a_ 


“large dose of originality’ and 
that, coupled with scenes which 
are “designed to work com- 
mercially,” he has high hopes 
that the film will be significant 
from a creative point of view as 
well as from a commercial one. 


‘Mary Zahorchuk to 


head Canadian-Odeon 


TORONTO — Mrs. Mary Zahor 
chuk will follow her husband 
Michael as chairman of the 
board of Canadian-Odeon The- 
atres, a company spokesman 
confirmed. Zahorchuk passed 
away unexpectedly in May ofa 
massive coronary. 

Mrs. Zahorchuk had been 
active with her husband in the 
management of the Canadian 
Theatre chain, the Saint Catha- 
rine’s-based company which 
bought the Odeon theatres 
from Rank several years ago. 


with an animation festival in 
Europe, Ottawa offers the best 
chance all year to see animated 
films, talk to animators and 
catch up on recent animation 
techniques. 

The Third Banff Television 
Festival, August 15-21, offers 
clean air, good company and 
an excellent technical set-up as 
it screens television produc- 
tions in competition. Panel dis- 
cussions are organized around 
the subjects of co-productions, 
independent productions and 
the world market, adapting 
prints to video and the home 
video scene in the next five 
years. 

Then comes the World Film 
Festival of Montreal, Aug. 19-29, 


announcing recent films by 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder, 
Claude Chabrol and Ettore 


Scola. This year, the market is 
reduced to a selection of films 
which will be programmed for 
the public, but video facilities 
will be made available to pro- 
fessionals who wish to screen 
other films. 

Just ten days to rest, and 
Toronto's Festival of Festivals 
opens, Sept. 9-18. A_ special 
retrospective by 20th Century- 
Fox is replacing the Canadian 
Retrospective, now planned 
for 1983, and a new event, 
“Tribute” is being organized. 
During one of the featured 
galas, an award will be made to 
honor “outstanding cinematic 
achievements” of an_ indivi- 
dual, film footage will be 
showed, and comments and 
discussions will follow. 


Cineplex Corp. 
to go public soon 


TORONTO — Cineplex Corp., 
which comprises the Cineplex 
exhibition chain, Pan-Canadian 
Film Distributors Inc., Tiberius 
Productions Inc., Toronto In- 
ternational Studios, and the 
consortium managing the 
Elgin-Winter Garden Theatre 
complex, is making a bid for 
public financing according to 
Ontario Securities Commis 
sion sources. The company’s 
preliminary prospectus should 
be available in mid-July, ac- 
cording to aspokesman at Merit 
Investment Corp., which is 
handling the offering. 


One obvious solution 


Did one ever suspect that in the middle of the Cannes festival, four Canadian films 
would be drawing top box-office in the States ? What balmtoa beleagured industry. 

The performance of Porky’s is topping the best of expectations, easily doubling 
the box-office take of Meatballs, which had stayed at the top of the list for several 
years as Canada’s best performing picture. Quest for Fire continues its steady draw 
across North America, and has yet to open in many cities. In a long release, The 
Amateur continues to attract the action audience. Paradise, expected to finish with 
a box-office gross of $12 million in North America (a figure which today seems 
suddenly modest but which would have seemed incredible not so long ago) will 
make its money back from its Italian run alone. The rest is gravy. 

At home, Scandale continues to do hot business, and the producers expect to 
recoup in Quebec alone. Foreign enthusiasm and sales were the surprise of the 
Cannes fest, and the video cassette and late-night pay-TV market remain for 
American exhibition. 

Francis Fox picked the month of May, when 6,000 of the 17,000 screens in North 
American were reflecting Canadian pictures (according to the Producers’ Council) 
to visit the Majors. His wasn’t so much a fact-finding foray as one to test the 
suppleness of the Majors— perhaps their imagination. It was a courtesy call, meant 
to express a willingness to work out, together, a changed stance for the Majors in 
Canada. 

Implicit in the visit was the acknowledgement that the role of the Majors is 
central to the current success of the Canadians. 20th Century-Fox should take a 
large bow for its job distributing Porky's, Quest and The Amateur. As well, it gets 
no small credit for having backed Quest before it became a Canadian project, and 
for being currently involved in the production of Porky’s I, along with Mel Simon 
and Harold Greenberg. The makers of Paradise should also give hardy thanks 
to Avco Embassy, the largest of the mini-majors, for its enthusiastic distribution 
marketing support. 

Whether one talks to Film Canada people who worked for the industry at Cannes, 
or to those who accompanied the minister to Los Angeles, the feeling of relief is 
inescapable. Relief that the films are on the screens, that the public is responding, 
that the money will flow back into production companies. 

And it is interesting to note that while all this is happening, Jean-Pierre Lefebvre 
runs away with an award from the International Federation of Cinema Journalists 
(FIPRESCI) at the Cannes festival for his Les fleurs sauvages, a film which most 
Canadians may never get a chance to see. 

These differing successes — the commercial on the one hand, the artistic on the 
other— define the challenge before the minister. By the end of the summer, he will 
have before him the reports of the task forces and the Applebaum-Hébert 
committee. The commercial and cultural needs and aspirations will be outlined, 
the problems high-lighted, and various solutions suggested. He will have to weigh 
these against the suggestions he is expecting to receive from the Majors about their 
readiness to participate in a re-definition of the Canadian context. 

A logical and most coherent argument can be made for the total integration of the 
Canadian and American film industries. The cultures are not dissimilar, the ways of 
doing business correspond, the markets are intertwined. The Majors would 
probably give up the existence of their separate distribution companies in Canada 
if they could be assured that, by sub-distributing through Canadian companies, 
they could still control the campaigns in coordination with a U.S. Jaunch, and reap 
the benefits of a broad exhibition. 

An additional enticement would be the suggestion that some co-production 
understanding could be reached, whereby the Majors could share in the fiscal 
benefits offered to Canadian productions. In general, the studios are cutting back 
on the numbers of films they produce, preferring to pick up projects from 
independent producers. Naturally, they exercise some measure of control over the 
projects in which they are partners, though they avoid the risks involved in 
shouldering the actual production of the film. 

From a Canadian point of view, the process of integration is well on its way, and 
all the producers who accompanied the ministers are of the opinion that this 
integration is required, given the economics of the industry. 

Perhaps in the difficult times facing the Canadian economy in general, and the 
film industry especially, the economic arguments will become overwhelming and 
integration will be fostered for the financial benefits which follow. After all, Louis 
Applebaum was quoted recently in Le Devoir, saying he found no such thing as 
“Canadian culture” as he crossed the country in search of elements to strengthen 
cultural policy. What kind ofa cultural argument can still be made which would off 
set the promises of integration ? 

We are told that the negotiation process has begun. The question must be asked, 
what are we prepared to give up for that which we will gain? It will be a tough 
summer in Ottawa. 

Meanwhile, there is Quebec. There is even Acadie. Integration is not an option, 
given the difficulty of cracking the North American market with French language 
production. So Quebec may simply choose not to negotiate, giving up both the 
potential benefits and sacrifices that negotiation would have entailed. 

And where would that leave us ? Where we've been now fora longtime. With two 
solitudes, pulling in different directions, motivated by differing values, tearing the 
federal agencies apart by seemingly irreconcilable differences. 


The Editors 


o>: LETTER 5... 


The heart of the problem 


The editors of the May edition of 
Cinema Canada have succeeded in 
presenting, in a nutshell, the confusion 
that continues to foil any attempt to 
present an understanding of the prob 
lems that plague the Canadian film 
industry. 

Whether by design or by accident, the 
four major articles (“On National Cine- 
ma,” Inside the CRTC Decision,” “The 
Forest For the Trees,” and “Porky's” — a 
review of that film by David Eames) 
present a step-by-step outline of the 
mechanics that guide this industry's 
thinking. 

In the first article, Jean-Pierre Lefebvre 
states that both the federal and provin- 
cial governments do not understand 
what is at stake when they allow our 
theatre screens and television stations 
to be dominated by foreign (sic Ameri- 
can) production. His analysis is apt and 
to the point : “People in Canada now say 
that there is a film industry here, but 
that is just not true. An industry can be 
said to exist when all the sectors are in- 
tegrated — production, exhibition, dis- 
tribution — but nothing has been done to 
protect our market.” According to Le- 
febvre, any real attempt at building a 
healthy national cinema must recognize 
the need, the essential need of having it 
work on both cultural and economic 
levels; and to do this he says we need 
“the political decisions and direct polit- 
ical measures and legislations.” 

As though offering equal time for 
opposing points of view, we then move 
on to the next article concerning the 
CRTC decision on pay-TV, whereby we 
find Commissioner Mare Gervais en- 
tangled in the chaos of government sys- 
tems and functions and arguments pro 
and con and so on and so on... Gervais 
echoes clearly the sense of hysteria that 
hits both levels of government when- 
ever the weening of Canadians from the 
breast of American block-busters is 
mentioned. In this case, Gervais predicts 
nothing less than revolution. The basis 
of his argument: “Pay-TV comes, and 
people are going to buy what they want, 
and that means American block-busters 
six months after they're shown in the 
theatres.” This is begging the question, 
in that, if more Canadian films had a 
chance to be shown locally, then maybe 
what we would want to see is Canadian 
productions on our pay-TV service. If 
anything must change in the way our 
government thinks, it is in this line of 
argument that says the Americans must 
come first, clear the forests, and then 
gratuitously allow us to build our own 
settlements. History has proven that 
foreign trail-blazers have a tendency to 
set up exacting tariff points all along the 
way. 

Allan King ("The Forest For the Trees’) 
first tells us that only 3 1/2% of our own 
theatrical screen time and roughly the 
same amount of our television drama is 
taken up with Canadian productions. 
But at the same time he begins by saying 
that our first concern should be, “the 
place of our hational cinema in an inter- 
national community.” And to reach this 
goal he drags out a new three-tierred 
version of the Capital Cost Allowance, 
that offers the old 100% for films with 
“lower level’ Canadian content; but fea- 
turing a new 150% break for 100% Cana- 
dian content, plus “a 50% holiday on 
profits.” 

The sad image of our “national cine- 
ma” fighting long and hard for a place 


4) and presto! 


on the international scene is rendered 
absurd by virtue of the fact that the 
same national’ cinema has no“ nation’ 
to return to, has no real image to reflect. 
Eventually, if not already, such a cinema 
will become the vacuous reflection of 
the latest film trends, the hottest genre 
on the market, the latest manoeuvres in 
the film game. The films’ characters, 
however, like the filmmakers them- 
selves, will remain entirely anonymous. 
And “faceless anonymity’ is what the 
characters of Bob Clark’s Porky's are 
destined for if one is willing to take 
reviewer David Eames at his word. 

It almost seems as if the editors of 
Cinema Canada were intent upon giving 
us the step-by-step mechanics of the 
Canadian film industry : 

1) you take the need for content regula- 
tions that would guarantee Canadian 
productions a“home" audience, a local 
market- place ; 

2) derail this need with a brick wall of 
government bureaucracy and hysteria 
that does not wish to regard the true 
nature of the problem; 

3) side-step or placate the need with 
(hopefully! enough money to (hypothet- 
ically) allow Canadian filmmakers to 
find a market somewhere, anywhere ; 
: this is what you get: 
Porky’s — a film described as a two-hour 
orgasm that never goes off, a “simple- 
minded vision” — but (and get this) “one 
film that is destined to make a great pile 
of money.” According to Eames, what 
we have to look forward to is Porky‘s II, 
“another shot at that two-hour orgasm.” 

And that’s optimistic: a more pes- 
simistic view would see Porky’s HI and 
IV not very far behind. 

[ think it’s fortunate that these four 
different voices provided us with a blue- 
print for getting to the heart of the 
problem with the Canadian film indus- 
try ; and the fact that they seemed to be 
talking in isolation points to another 
problem: a lack of sustained communi- 
cation between members of a communi- 
ty who have so much at stake. 


Dan Sexton @O 


That phone call 
that keeps cinema alive 
in the Atlantic 


We do feel the “lazy boy's blues’ in 
dreamers paradise of unachieved pel- 
licules in the Atlantic filmmaking indus- 
try, 

What is the problem ” 

Is it a country’s priviledge to invest 
and favor outside arrangements ? After 
the war years, didn’t Germany invest in 
its own country’s achievement before 
grabbing co-productions international 
ly? 

After the bilingualist’s fights, shouldn't 
it be fair, for the sake of creativity that 
the country invests in its own? — 

We might still be dreaming and writ- 
ing on filmmaking amongst the replen- 
ished wild country side of the Atlantic 
provinces, but... after five or six film 
project refusals a year, thank God for 
Mike Riggio’s phone call that keeps 
creative cinema alive in Acadie. 


Anna Girouard 
Kent, New Brunswick 
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by Jodn Irving Herman 


He planned to stay home and watch the 
Academy Awards on TV with the family. 
Should his name, Frédéric Back, be in 
the envelope for Crac, the film’s execu- 
tive producer at Radio-Canada, Hubert 
Tisgn, would accept the Oscar. But the 
Academy refused to give the ticket to 
anyone else. (The story goes that an 
Oscar disappeared last year after an 
eastern bloc “official” accepted in the 
place of the filmmaker.) So Fredéric 
Back was there to climb on stage in a 
hastily borrowed tux to say his quiei 
thank you's and salute Quebec. 

No need to add that more people will 
have viewed Back on television and 
perhaps wondered about the French- 
speaking filmmaker with the black eye- 
patch, than will have seen Crac, his 
swinging tale of a charmed old rocking 
chair that refuses to be discarded or 
forgotten. 

It is colored pencil animation but that 
is no adequate description of the color 
and vividness of images Back's technique 
evokes. Like his several other award- 
winning films, made at Radio-Canada in 
the animation department, Crac was 
commissioned as a film for children. 
The films are distributed on the chil 
dren's circuit of the UER, or European 
Union of Broadcasters. Back is one of 
those few filmmakers who is not piqued 
whatsoever by the fact of having made 
all his films for the children’s market - 
because they are not only for children. 

“My films are my gift. I put the very 
best of myself, of what I believe very 
deeply, into my work,” says Back. 

“1 decided some time ago that I didn’t 
have enough talent to make revolution- 
ary films. Therefore I would make films 
that communicate something, films that 
renew and give new life to the viewer. 
So you see, filmmaking is not just an 

tion for me.” 
eats are important because they 
confirm that I have succeeded and that I 
have a reason to make another film. But 
the ceremony surrounding “ 
awards, and certainly the _ ye 
elegance of Academy Awards night 
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@ With his Oscar for Crac this year, Radio-Canada animator Frédéric Back 


hold remote enticement for Frédéric 
Back. ; 

Born in Strasbourg in 1924, he lived 
his early years in a third floor apart- 
ment that looked out over the 11th cen- 
tury Notre-Dame Cathedral, and, behind 
to the Chateau Rohan (the Rohan family 
motto : King I cannot be, duke I disdain, 
Rohan I am). As World War II closed in, 
his father, a musician, moved the family 
to the western region of France. In 
Rennes, Frédéric attended art school 
(beaux-arts) where his boyhood ability 
to draw was disciplined under the 
eminent illustrator Meheut. 

“1 had dreamt of being a peasant but 
that was going to be difficult during 
those years, so] turned to my passion for 
painting. The love of the land and nature 
is still very much part of me, as you can 
see in my films.” 


For three years, Back- had studied 
with the fervor of someone who knows 
he won't be able to hold out against fate 
and conscience forever, and the school 
was finally bombed by the Germans then 
occupied as a hospital. 

Disillusioned by the war and by the 
attitude of the French, Back began to 
think about the cold picture-book land 
he knew as Canada. In 1948, with no 
visa, he boarded a flimsy hulk of a 
Japanese freighter that drifted for days 
in the North Atlantic with no power, 
When he arrived he met the woman he 
had been corresponding with for seven 
years — his pen-pal, arranged through the 
Normandy-Canada society, and the 
most important reason he came here. 

Ghylaine left the rural Laurentian 
village where she taught school to chil- 
dren who often came to class bare foot 


Photo: Guy Dubois Photography 


in winter. The couple, for they had 
decided to marry, settled in Montreal. 

Back tells this story without embellish- 
ment. Ghylaine is, he says, a spirited 
woman who has greatly influenced his 
work. She introduced him to life in 
Quebec as it was then, “so different 
from today.” 

“In the country everything was done 
by hand. Everybody had work. They 
didn’t make much but the distribution 
was just. They had the forests to live off 
and they lived well by the forest.” 

Caught in the expanding city by his 
teaching post at the Ecole du Meuble, 
where he replaced Paul-Emile Borduas 
and where he taught under the direc- 
tion of the leading educator Jean-Marie 
Gauvreau, Back rather quickly realized 
he could not teach and continue to 
paint. He abandoned teaching. 

With two children who avoided the 
system of art education in Quebec-~— one 
who taught herself drawing and now 
makes her living doing batik, and the 
other who studied in Switzerland — Back 
deplores our art schools, where “the 
teachers are busy just amusing them- 
selves and where there is no possibility 
of the disciplined and structured ap- 
proach to studying art.” 

In 1952, when television was getting 
underway in Montreal, Frédéric Back 
began to free-lance in the graphic arts 
department of Radio-Canada. He'd done 
every job at the network that required 
the skills of drawing and design,_and 
had contributed animation inserts into 
a couple of long-running programs, 
when Hubert Tison recruited Back into 
the animation department he was 


organizing (1968). (Back was also known 


for his work with painted glass and 
mural paintings; he had completed a 
number of large commissions, including 
the stained glass mural in the Place des 
Arts metro.) 

Viewing a retrospective of Back's films 
made over the past decade requires 
little more than one hour of your time. 
But these lusty short films will have 
restored the spring in your step. 

They don’t fundamentally differ in 
theme; the stories most often describe 
being in Eden and being lost from it. The 
child is lost, love or nature is disgarded 
and destroyed, and it is found. The old 
family rocking chair ends up ina museum 
of contemporary art. Itis the only object 
there that speaks to the children who 
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visit and who are unsure of the aesthetic 
they encounter in the abstract paintings 
hung there. 

“We've been through realism and 
hyper-realism in art and now we find it 
was a dead end. Looking back to the 
traditional painters we can accept that 
many were not great painters yet they 
left us images of what life was like then. 
They witnessed and recorded their era. 
Crac isn’t an attack on contemporary art 
though I am sometimes dismayed at the 
lack of feeling in non-figurative art.” 

“Most people,” says Back, “want above 
all to be original. To me this is exaggerat- 
ed. What is important is to say things 
that reflect the way people live day to 
day. People are extraordinary, they are 
fantastic! Many may find this banal but: 
they shouldn’t think that way. We are 
surrounded by the miracle that we 
wake up to every morning. We have our 
health, we are not in jail... This is what 
my films are saying. Really they are not 
extraordinary.” 

Fredéric Back is just that kind of 
humble man ; nevertheless it is shocking 
to hear him disparage his drawing 
talents after having viewed Inon ou La 
Conquéte du feu in which he animated 
the Algonquin !egend of the animals’ 
search for fire using bold flat lines and 
smoky colors that reminds one of 


the drawings in the caves at Lascaux. Is 
he being playful ? 

Perhaps a little. 

“Working alone and having the ad- 
vantage of time, I can continually work 
on and improve my scripts. Every detail 
in each film is considered many films. 
And if need beI can put a project aside 
till I come across the solution. Crac 
waited six years for its present ending I 
had the idea for the film— actually my 12- 
year-old daughter gave it to me— before 
making Tout rien but the only ending 
I could come up with for the rocking 
chair was in an antique store. The 
ending in the museum is much more in- 
teresting, for the contrast it provided. 

“Too many people work spontaneous- 
ly, not giving enough thought to the film 
script which is the most important 
element,” says Back. “I look for ways to 
shock the spectator, in the positive sense, 
in order to hold the attention. You've got 
to catch the spectator’s attention and 
you can do that by structuring the con- 
tent and also the color and drawings, 
moverient and music so that each 
element in the film plays off the other,” 
he says. 

“Films that are empty of content are 
just another kind of pollution. I'm op- 
posed to pollution.” 

Well, we all are, or were. Few of us 
actually fight the old battles these days, 
unlike Frederic Back whose office walls 


@ “10-hour days huddled over the animation disc in his metal-walled cubby hole of an office...” 


are busy with old posters and bits he 
has clipped over the years in support of 
his concerns. 

And ‘once again he wants with a 
passion to finish a film that will say it all. 
It is his first 30-minute film ; he estimates 
he'll be working on it for three years. 
That means three years of 10-hour days 
huddled over the animation disc in his 
metal-walled cubby hole of an office at 
Radio-Canada. Working gruelling days 
to complete Crac last year, he had an 
accident using fixative in an unventilat- 


@ Tout Rien 


ed room and lost the use of one eye. 
Though he tires more easily now, the 
drawings are accumulating. 

“It's based on the magnificent story by 
Jean Giono about a sheep farmer who 
loses his wife and daughter and goes to 
live in the mountains. There he passes 
his days planting trees, until he has 
reforested an entire mountain. 

“The story has an application in every- 
thing that man does,” says Back. “Our 
daily actions do, finally, have an impact 
on others and on all that surrounds us.” 
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Like his other films this will be a 
transparency of Back’s thoughts and 
feelings, though L’Homme qui plantait 
des arbres (The Man Who Planted 
Trees) is real in another sense, too. 

On their 54-acre farm near Lachute, 
Quebec, Back and his family have over 
the years planted 8000 trees. In those 
trees live 74 species of birds. Says Back, 
of his reforestation project, “It is the 
only good thing I will have accomplished 
in my life.” 

Not only, Monsieur Back, not only. @ 
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The dictionary defines “majestic” as 
“stately, royal, august...”” This is not a 
word that can therefore be applied to 
the Cannes Film Festival. It is merely 
the name of a very expensive hotel 


These two lovely girls are posing on the 
Carlton Hotel pier to promote a film. 
(For the life of me, I can’t remember the 
title.) This type of event occurs about 
every 12 seconds during the run of the 
festival D 


This is Ken Wlaschin, director of the 
National Film Theatre in London, taking 
respite on the beach—a favorite Cannes 
pastime. He swears he doesn’t know 
the lady. oD 


Cannes Clips 


Photos and text by Bruce Pittman 
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This gentleman is Jean-Pierre Lefebvre 
whose seventeenth feature Les fleurs 
sauvages was Officially selected for 
the Directors’ Fortnight an won the 
FIPRESCI award from the international 
film critics. 


This is a typical festival scene. Loca- 
tion: the exclusive Hotel du Cap. The 
participants: the world’s most super 
agent, Swifty Lazar, standing on the 
left; Robert Evans, one of the world’s 
biggest producers ; and an unidentified 
lady on the right. Evans is about to 
direct a film called Cottonclub— which 
Mario Puzo was paid a cool million to 
write. Here, Lazar is mentioning an 
actress to whom Evans should talk. The 
lady looks like she is about to cross her 
fingers under the table. Ah.. Holly- 
wood. D 


Various federal and provincial govern- 
ment film agencies pooled their re 
sources this year to run this effective 
and efficient booth in the Palais du 
Festival. The staff was always ready to 
help. (Special thanks to Jean Lefebvre 
and Jacqueline Brodie for their many 
years of organizing Canadians at Can- 
nes.) 
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This is the Palais du Festival where the 
main festival holds its competition. The 
theatre is magnificent, the projection 
immaculate. A great and rare place to 
see films properly. 


This is what is politely called a “photo 
session”. The subject is Ann Margaret: 
she’s the one in the middle of the two- 
hundred photographers taking intimate 
photos. D 


This is Marco Ferreri photographed on 
the staircase of the Martinez Hotel. He 
is a very good director whose films are 
invariably cut or banned in Canada. 
Among them are La grande bouffe and 
La dernitére femme. His latest, Poo-Poo, 
Ca-Ca, Do-Do may have trouble too. D 
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Frederick Forest and Marilou Henner 
were in Cannes to promote Wim Wen- 
ders’ Hammet. This film will need a lot 
of promotion. D 
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This is a picture of a relaxed and happy 
man -— rare at the festival. His name is 
Steven Spielberg and his film E.T. was 
the hit of the festival. After two weeks of 
mostly dreary, long, boring films, E.T. 
woke everyone up. A good caption might 
be — why is this man smiling ? 


This is not a lady, but one of the lovely 
men who populate the streets of Cannes 
at night. Cannes can be very deceiving 
this way. Like the movie ads— what you 
see is not necessarily what you get! 


qd 


This is your correspondent from Can- 
nes, Marc Gervais, busy tracking down 
a story. Nicest guy at the festival — 
except that he caughta cold and couldn’t 
file his report for this issue. (Watch for 
it in No. 86). D 
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by Mac Bradden 


Michael Grant was born in Toronto in 
1952. He read at Upper Canada College 
and then attended the University of 
Western Ontario where he was a prolific 
student filmmaker. After some years’ 
subalternship to Budge Crawley he 
joined Deanne Judson to mount the 
Canadian-U.K. co-production Ragtime 
Summer in 1976. A couple of years 
later, having no luck at producing other 
directors’ films, he produced and di- 
rected his own quirky drama, The Bro- 
ther’s Keeper. That experience, coupled 
with his business acumen, enabled him 
to launch the Genie-nominated feature 
Head On (due soon from Astral. This 
interview followed an afternoon of pond 
hockey at Grant’s Mt. Albert home. 


Cinema Canada: How, at age 27, did 
you manage to pull off your own feature 
film ? 

Michael Grant : Most of the experience 
I'd had in the five or six years previous 
was related to producing feature films. 
A little trial and error, and a lot of 


The pay-TV market is where you count 
the dollars on these medium-perfor 
mance films. Getting millions at the box 
office for these films is a pipe dream. 
Besides, investors get back so little of the 
theatrical gross. Twenty percent is the 
standard guess, but now with the cost of 
money to enter and promote yourself in 
all the different markets, and with so 
many people collecting the money ahead 
of you, the investors are probably getting 
less than fifteen percent. After we've all 
had our moderate theatrical runs, I 
believe we're all going to have about the 
same dollar value on the secondary 
markets. And mine only has a million to 
get back. It convinces me of the wisdom 
of trying to make movies for less. 


Cinema Canada: Did the low budget 
horizon inhibit the choice or scope of 


your subject ? 


Michael Grant: No, the key to the sub- 
ject, really, was to touch a spotin people 
that they had, perhaps, wondered about 
but not had a look at. The idea of 
heightening sexual experience through 
fear was beginning to appear in some 
commercial situations; you know, 


~ Helmut Newton photography, attractive 
& women wearing medical gear or leather, 
things we associate with sado-maso- 
a chism — introducing an element of fear 
@ tO accompany sexual arousal. That in- 
~ terests me because so much of the male 
8 psyche is taken up with the reproduc- 
8 tive drive. It’s an evolutionary leftover, 
a the strong sexual drive to ensure we 


learning from other people, taught me 
what economic structures were neces- 
sary to satisfy investors, to package a 
motion picture. I started trying it with 
other directors. My own desire has 
always been to direct, but for some 
reason I set about learning how to 
actually make it happen, first. I was 
prepared just to produce fora while. But 


a couple of experiences trying to produce 
for other directors fell apart, principally 
because of my relationships with the 
directors or their agents. Next time out I 
decided to direct myself. Then, whatever 
else might fail, at least the director 
wouldn't fall out of the deal. 

Probably the factor most helpful in 
getting the film off the ground was the 
climate in the economic community at 
the time. There were 45 features the 
year I made Head On, a lot of interest in 
investing. It was the thing to do. Another 
year, I might not have made it. Even in 
that very good year, there were guys 
with projects, more experienced film- 
makers than I, who just didn’t luck out. 
There are so many things that crop up, 
trying to make a feature, that the cards 
have to be a little bit with you. 


Cinema Canada: Given, then, the odds 
against succeeding with any film the 
first time out, why go so offbeat ? Did 
you think Head On’s originality would 


Mac Bradden lives and writes stories in 
the St. Lawrence River Valley, and for 
10 years has worked as an assistant 
director on feature films throughout 


enhance its chances ? 

Michael Grant: Definitely. You know, 
we make low-budget movies out of a 
country whose feature films aren't high- 


ly recognized throughout the world. | 


We're competing in the American mar 
ket, so we're up against bigger budgets, 
more star value, all those things. I believe 
it's important to get your first movie 
noticed. Apart from making a good 
movie, one way to do that is to make the 
movie unusual. Offer something diffe 
rent. If you're going to compete on the 
big screen, you've got to make people 
decide to spend $4.50 on your movie 
instead of on Jack Nicholson’s. If you 
don’t have a star to stack up against Jack 
Nicholson, then the word of mouth 
about your film, and your ad campaign, 
have to put forward an idea that clicks 
over in people’s minds, that makes them 
say, “Yes, I'm interested in that subject,” 
or ‘That sounds curious,” or “Bizarre !” 
- whatever attracts them to give you 
their money, instead of Jack Nicholson. 

I'm a firm believer that small movies 
from small countries arouse interest if 
theyre unusual, or if they offer some- 
thing that movies from the bigger, more 
recognized countries or filmmakers 
don't. So Head On was an effort to 


perhaps even risqué. You need an atten- 
tion-getter when you're working with 
little budgets and limited star-power. 


Cinema Canada: The mass market- 
eers have largely looked askew at your 
film. Now do you think your skirting 
convention paid off ? 

Michael Grant: Oh, there’s no question 
that the guys who have 6,000 theatres in 
places like Wick, Texas, know that their 
audiences, by and large, won't like the 
movie. Jimmy (Sanderson) and Sledge 
(Paul Illidge) and I didn’t give that au- 
dience too much weight when we were 
writing it. It was aimed at a minority 
audience and will be, I believe, greatly 
appreciated by that minority audience. 
It surprised everybody in the test run in 
Winnipeg. 

I want to emphasize, too, that Head 
On has already exceeded my expectation 
of reward. It's been a very complete 
experience, everyone's dream of a 
grown-up meccano set, making a movie 
with my friends. I’m also confident that 
the investors will come off reasonably 
well. The film only cost $1.3 million, and 
it’s selling for probably the same dollar- 
per-minute value as other Canadian 
films that cost five and six and eight 


perpetuated the species. But in modern- 
day society, sexual interaction comes 
pretty easily — too easily, maybe, in most 
cases. So there’s no counter-balance to 
the huge drive. With this residual sex- 
drive, then people start to explore more 
and more bizarre things to heighten the 
sexual experience. The ultimate sexual 
experience (this is a subject that’s been 


_approached in lots of films from Mr. 


Goodbar on down), the ultimate orgasm 
is death, or the resolution of the fearand 
sexual tension at the same time. So 
that’s what Head On started into. 


‘Cinema Canada: Coming and croak- 


ing in one big bang? 
Michael Grant: Not bad. 


Cinema Canada: Your promotional 
tag line for the festival showings in To- 
ronto and Berlin was “Head Onis nota 
love story.” Now, for the commercial 


- cut that was test-marketed in Winnipeg, 


it’s become “Games can go too far.” 

Michael Grant: We said “it’s not a love 
story,” originally, because the line sug- 
gests to people that it obviously is a love _ 
story in some ways. And it is, in fact, a 
story of a man and a woman and their 
relationship. Trying to decide whether 
or not it’s love is part of the intrigue of 


Canada. present a subject that was intriguing, million. | 
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the movie, because the relationship is so 
bizarre. It’s probably quite unlike that of 
most people in the world. There's also a 
sort of threatening feel to “Head On is 
not a love story.” The question arises, 
“Well, then, what is it?” The idea, of 


course, was to get people to the theatre 
to find out. 


“Games Can go to far,” has, again, that 
threat to it, indicative of the relationship. 
It's a threat to the well-being of both 
persons involved. It has a very strong 
negative aspect to it. Their relationship 
is a clash of dangerous electricty. And 
that dangerous electricity was, I think, 
my key to get to the audience, to involve 
them emotionally. 

I think you can scare the shit out of an 
audience, or make them laugh like crazy, 
or cry like hell. And each of those opens 
a litthe door inside us that leaves us 
vulnerable to what's coming at us. 

If I sit you down in front of the big 
screen, andin15 minutes I start to get you 
really scared, then I've opened that little 
door. Whatever I put on the screen, then, 
is going to flow through that little door 
and get inside and rough you up a bit, 
and get you emotionally involved in the 
movie. If I don’t entertain you in that 
fashion, don’t make you laugh or cry, or 

- scare you, the movie'll never get to you. 


Cinema Canada: Is the film manipu- 
lative ? 

Michael Grant: Yes it’s manipulative. 
Subtly, of course. That's the art and craft 
of making movies, skillful manipulation, 
a dramatic structure that sets up appe- 
tites and then satisfies them, and also, of 
course, using the visual medium to its 
maximum potential. 

You know, there have been lots of 
studies about our physiological res 
ponses to certain visual images. There 
are established facts about how you 
respond to certain colours and certain 
lines, certain angles and certain forms, 
low horizons and high horizons. Red 
versus blue, and diagonal versus hori- 
zontal and vertical, and how we respond 
to these physiologically, that is the meat 
of visual manipulation in the movies. 

Be aware of what that frame is pre 
senting to the audience, what it’s doing 
to them emotionally, because you can 
manipulate them. You can set up a 
frame and make them respond in a 
certain way, just by virtue of the fact that 
the frame has certain visual statistics. 
Some filmmakers are much more orien- 
ted toward that form than others. And 
those are the guys who, for me, are 
making very powerful movies right now, 
because they understand the power of 
the medium. Nicholas Roeg is one, Alan 
Parker another. Those are people who 
really understand the power of visual 
manipulation. 


Cinema Canada: It’s conventional 
wisdom that sex and violence are sure 
bets ina movie. Your subject is sex, and 
your treatment of it is, psychologically 
at least, brutal Yet there’s no overt 
portrayal of sex or violence on the 
screen. Why hold back ? 

Michael Grant: Well, ifI'd gonetoo far 
with the sex and violence, it would have 
overshadowed the other aspects of the 
characters and of the film, the emo- 
tional aspect of the relationship, for 
example. I think the film maintains a 
better unity and balance by being res- 
trained in terms of how explicit the sex 
and violence is allowed to get. I think 
sometimes we're more frightened of 
what we imagine than of things we can 
actually see and come to terms with. I 
tried to make a film that was more 


haunting because I restrained myself, 
than one which just gave you a charge 
for the 30 seconds you actually saw it 
portrayed on screen. Instead, I gave you 
a charge that wasn’t satiated, and maybe 
you had to carry it with you when you 
left the theatre. 


Cinema Canada: Are you surprised 
at the lack of opportunity you've had to 
shoot other films since you finished 
Head On? 
Michael Grant: Oh, I guess, like every- 
body, I thought “I'll make this movie, 
and things will happen, and my whole 
life will change. People will start knock- 
ing on my door.” I guess most people 
making movies have that fantasy. 

In the case of Head On, when I was 
still at the cutting stage the film was 


shown to the pre-selection committee 
for Cannes -— and their reaction was very 
strong. 

“Oh, fuck, great!” I thought, “These 
people are going to recognize what 
good work I've done, how hard I've 
worked. Someone's going to come ask 
me to do another movie.” 

But, of course, that hasn't happened. 
You can’t expect anything from the film 
industry. It has a natural course it will 
run, and that course is a product of how 
the financial community is reacting, 
how good the properties are, how hard 
people are pushing. What the economic 
thermometer is like outside the film 
industry, the whole state of the eco 
nomy, that affects us, too. 

Oh, I don’t see any point to complain- 
ing. Things'll go the way they go. We 
filmmakers and would-be filmmakers 
can only try our hardest tocome up with 
the best movies we can. 


Cinema Canada: Is the market there 
for Canadian films as long as they're 
good enough, or is there a distribution 
problem ? 

Michael Grant: There's definitely a dis- 
tribution problem. As the first part of 
your question implies, the most impor 
tant thing is to make films of high 
quality. That has to come first. But the 
distribution systems in North America 
make it very difficult, or impossible, for 
small, independent Canadian movies to 
get exposure in the marketplace. There 
are economic reasons for that, and all 
those economic reasons make sense, 
but they don’t make it any easier to get 
your movie out. 

There are many possible solutions, 
and in Canada, I think, the light bulb is 
just going on in our heads — we're 
realizing we've put all this money into 
production, and then none into distri- 
buting and promoting the movies. 

1 think that’s the next step in the 


Canadian industry. We learned how to 
make the movies, and now we'll learn to 
distribute them. We'll start putting 
money into that. 

Then maybe the next step will be to 
put the money where we really need it— 
into the properties. The proportionate 
amount of money alloted to property in 
the Canadian movies of the past five or 
six years is out of whack 


Cinema Canada: We haven’t put 
enough bother into starting off with 
properties that are good enough in the 
first place ? 
Michael Grant: Right. Working for 
Budge Crawley really taught me that 
lesson. Lots of people might suggest 
Budge spends too longon things, but the 
point is his emphasis is on the property, 
how good it is. And whether something 
was at the script stage or even at the 
editing stage, as with Everest, he'd 
never rush it. He’d give it every oppor- 
tunity to come out its fullest, to be the 
best it could. And he came up with some 
high-quality movies as a result, one of 
them recognized with an Academy 
Award. 

And look at Fellini, or Kubrick or 
Coppola. Those guys aren’tturning outa 
film a year. 


Cinema Canada: Two years after you 
shot Head On, you’ve now re-cutit. Was 
that part of your distribution deal ? 
Michael Grant: Yes. After I'd been to 
Berlin with the film, my artistic desires 
were somewhat satiated. I felt the film 
really needed to be re-cut before it could 
be commercially distributed in the 
United States. I wanted to tailor the film 
to paying customers in North America to 
maximize the number of dollars I can 
return to the investors. I am, afterall, the 
producer of the movie, too. 

So, last September, Astral looked at 
the version that was in Berlin, and I 
discussed with them what direction I 
wanted to go with the cut. 

Then, I re-cut the film with Stan Cole. 
Astral approved, and that closed the 
deal. 


Cinema Canada: You decided to tailor 
the film to a paying North American 
audience. Is that something you have 
learned how better to do since shooting 
the film ? 

Michael Grant: Yes. I spent six months 
writing White Magic with Jim Sander- 
son, and when we were writing that 
screenplay, we spent a lot of time study- 
ing video-tapes of American commer- 
cial successes. There was a consistency, 
a definite dramatic structure to all those 
movies, as far as how they fed the 
audience — how they aroused an appe- 
tite, and how and when they satiated it. 
Then I began to look from these films 
back to early writers and dramatists, 
Herodotus, Homer, you know. I could 
see that they realized a chronological 
revelation of the facts didn’t interest the 
reader as much as an artificial structure 
which manipulated his reactions. 

So, as a result, Stan Cole and I were 
able to impose on the film a dramatic 
structure that history told us would 
make the film more entertaining and 
interesting to the broad audience, con- 
ventions that have held through Greek 
theatre and Shakespeare and on up. 
And, having now obeyed these conven- 
tions, I agree it’s a better film. 


Cinema Canada: So White Magic will 
be a more conventional film from the 
word go? 

Michael Grant: Structurally, ves. Strue- 


turally, its a classic comic conflict. 
Stone-Age man exists on earth today ~— at 
the sarne time as we're in an incredible, 
technological, electronic age. And here 
we are just an airplane ride apart. I 
mean, these people are from 2,500 or 
3,000 years ago, in the evolutionary 
sense. So you stand one of therm beside 
one of us and it’s like having a time- 
machine. And, of course, it’s a classic 
structure for conflict. I lift this Stone- 
Age man out of the Amazon jungle, and 
in15 hours orso!I can have him standing 
on the corner of Bloor and Yonge. It’s as 
if I were to take you and drop you on 
Mars. Maybe you can breathe all right, 
but everything, absolutely everything 
is foreign to you. Can you survive it? 
It conjures up cliché images, you 
know, Stone-Age man has paradise while 


we have a human jungle - or vice versa ; 
we have an electronic paradise and 
Stone-Age man was bored to tears, But 
there’s more humanity to the situation 
than that. This character's a real, live 
guy, like you and I. He might be terrific 
or he might be an asshole, but he’s a 
definite character. And so are the urban 
individuals he interacts with. 

Because the situation is a natural 
comedy, I hope to open that same little 
door in people through laughter that, in 
Head On, | opened through fear. | want 
to get that door open sol can get in and 
enlighten the audience. . 

In this case there's a sort of journalistic 
urgency to get through to people. You 
know, there's a great rainbow of cultures 
on earth today that’s being threatened 
with homogenization by the advance of 
technological society. 

A fellow named Richard Meech and I 
are working on a series of TV shows on 
vanishing cultures with David Mayberry- 
Lewis, head of anthropology at Harvard, 
And so we're confronted with this inter- 
face between our society and theirs. 
How can they maintain their cultural 
integrity in the face of the forceful 
advance of a world view ? This variety of 
cultures is something I believe will be 
absent from the earth in many respects 
in the next 10, 20 or 30 years. So, in a 
sense, it's evolution before our very 
eyes, and we have the opportunity to 
record it and to learn from it. We have a 
chance to learn from their world view, 
alternatives of how to see the world and 
the universe, 


Cinema Canada: Quickly, anything 
else ? 
Michael Grant: Yeah, | want to do 
Stephen Leacock’s Sunshine Sketches 
ofa Little Town. Ws an insightful poke 
at Ontario WASP Society. That's me. 
ll probably shoot the whole thing at 
night - black humour, you know. = @ 
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“Individual women have been and 

done everything that individual 

men have done at some time or 

other if only to prove that they 
could.” 

— Jane Marsh, 

pioneer woman director 

(quoted by Barbara Halpern Martineau, 

“Before the Guerillieres,” Canadian Film 


~ Reader) 


Trailblazers 

Women technicians may be an exotic 
species in the male-dominated film in- 
dustry, but they are not a new phenom- 
enon. Forty years ago, women sound 
and camera operators were being re- 
cruited, along with women producers 
and directors to fuel the wartime 
propaganda machine that was to be the 
National Film Board (NFB) under Grier 
son. Judith Crawley and Sally Macdonald 
were brought in as ‘camera’ and ‘sound’ 
respectively, to shoot films on nutrition, 
daycare and folk traditions with direc- 
tors Evelyn Spice Cherry, Gudrun Parker 
and Laura Bolton. Margaret Perry, who, 
after the death of her husband, bought 
herself a camera with the insurance 
money and taught herself photography, 
worked at the Board as camera operator 
before going on to become a one woman 
show — writing, shooting, producing 
and directing films out of the NFB unit 
in Nova Scotia. 

As Judith Crawley pointed out, 
“There was no sex prejudice against 
women. There was no one else 
around and the thing was if there 
was a human being who seemed to 
have some command of the situation 
and the ability to do something, 
then that human being was drafted. 
Sex didn’t enter into it. If you were 
there and you could do it, by all 
means do it.” 

The stipulation for women, however, 
was that they not allow their biology to 
interfere with their filmmaking. Grier- 
son, Crawley commented, did not ap- 
prove of families and demanded ab- 
solute commitment and dedication, 
regarding marriage or pregnancy among 
his women staffers as personal affronts. 
Crawley relates the story of being en- 
gaged to shoot a film with Gudrun 
Parker on daycare : 

“We were all set to go and she 

\ phoned me up one day in great em- 
barrassment, and said, ‘I'd like you 
to have lunch with me.’ She gave 
me a lovely belt she had bought and 
said, ‘I've got bad news. Grierson 
has discovered that you are preg- 
nant and says we won't have a 
pregnant cameraman. So I can’t 
have you on the job.’ ” 

The wartime receptivity of the film 
industry to women proved to be short- 
lived. It had been, from the very begin- 
ning, contingent on the shortage of 
creative manpower — a result of the war 
effort. Like their sisters in the farm, 
mining and manufacturing sectors, the 
services of women in the film industry 
were no longer required once the war 
was over and the men returned. The 
well-concerted movement which effect- 
ed the massive retreat of women into 
the home took its toll at the NFB. Whether 
through attrition or conscious policy 
(Crawley and Sally Macdonald disagreed 
on the point), the women who had oc- 
cupied positions at the Board during the 
war were quietly replaced by men. 
en ee 
Brenda Longfellow works as an assis- 
tant film editor. She organized the film 
production workshop for the NFB's 


Women in Gear 


by Brenda Longfellow 


The cold-war hysteria which plunged 
the NFB into a series of crises at the end 
of the war(and which culminated in the 
removal of Grierson), changed the pollit- 
ical climate at the Board. “People became 
cautious,” noted Crawley, “afraid of in- 
novation. The encouragement of women 
suffered as a result.” 

Crawley eventually hung up her 
camera altogether to become writer- 
producer at Crawley Films, later to be 
joined by Sally Macdonald who would 
work primarily as editor for the next 30 
years. Women camera and sound tech- 
nicians slowly disappeared from the 
film scene, creating a hiatus which 
continued until the early 1970s. 


Behind the Man 
Behind the Camera 

While female technicians may have 
endured an ephemeral existence, 
women have never been entirely absent 
from the film industry. They have al- 
ways occupied certain positions : make- 
up, hair, wardrobe, administrative sup- 
port — those support functions tradition- 
ally associated with women’s work. 
These so-called ‘women’s ghettos’ con- 
tinue to provide for the largest concen- 
trations of womenpower within the 


Combined membership statistics from 
Association of Canadian Film Crafts- 
persons (ACFC) (63 women out of a 
total membership of 205) and IATSE 
Technical (50 out of a total of 400) 
reveal that 60% of total female mem- 
ership is concentrated in wardrobe 
and make-up with 27% fairly equally 
distributed among continuity, hair 
and set dressers. 

Nor does the public sector appear 
any more amenable to facilitating the 
entry of women into non-traditional 
positions. The Equal Opportunity Study 
published by the NFB in 1978 noted 
that 59% of all women at the Board 
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film industry. 

In the higher-paid, higher-profile 
technical positions which have a great 
deal to do with the nature of the final 
product — sound or camera operators — 
the number of women, while increased 
in the last five years, remains minimal. 

International Association of Theater 
and Screen Employees (IATSE) 647 has 
four women camera operators and as- 
sistants out of a total membership of 
200. The Canadian Association of Motion 
Picture and Electronic Recording Artists 
(CAMERA) maintains a slightly better 
showing with 10 women out of a total of 
100. The Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration (CBC) has no female camera per- 
sons on staff, out of a total of 70 camera- 
men and the NFB has two out of 13. 
Female sound recordists are an even 
rarer breed, the Canadian Film Sound 
Society reporting only eight out of 60. 


The Feminine Mystique 

But if the numbers are insignificant, 
the challenge posed by the group of 
women who have crossed the frontier 
of ‘no women allowed’ is not: There is 
something subversive about the image 
of a woman confidently operating a 
camera or adjusting levels on a Nagra. 


were employed in administrative, 
clerical and secretarial positions. Only 
19.6% of female employees were en- 
gaged in production as compared to 
34% of men, and of these only 6.6% 
were employed as technicians as com- 
pared to 26.5% of men. 

Job category breakdowns at the CBC 
reveal a similar pattern with 69% of all 
female employees concentrated in ad- 
ministrative support categories ; 30% 
are involved in production (of the lat- 
ter, 43% are engaged as production as- 
sistants) ; and only 6% of total female 
employees are involved in technical 
positions as compared to 43% of men. 
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Like female rock bands, the effect is un- 
canny and exciting. Which is not to say 
that changing the gender behind the 
equipment automatically ushers in a 
feminist vision of filmmaking. Obvious- 
ly, the latter demands the development 
of a women-identified consciousness 
and a work environment in which 
women have the opportunity to contri- 
bute to the decision-making process. 

The emergence of a new generation 
of women sound and camera operators, 
however, does provide a critical element 
in the evolution of woman’s film prac- 
tice. All too often, one tends to define the 
latter in terms of women directors or of 
particular subject matter, ignoring the 
fact that the majority of directors are 
dependent on a knowledge of technique 
developed over the last 90 years in the 
context of an institution dominated by 
male perceptions and visions. The in- 
creasing mastery of technique by women 
working in conjunction with directors 
open to creative interchange and inno- 
vation would, indeed, constitute a very 
real potential for the future. 

Coming from backgrounds as varied 
as medieval studies, English literature, 
still photography or teaching emotion- 
ally disturbed children, today’s women 
sound recordists, camera operators and 
assistants may be seen as the just 
descendents of the NFB pioneers under 
Grierson. While largely concentrated in 
independent documentary production 
which, in the majority of cases, provided 
the point of entry and the training 
ground,, some have succeeded in cross- 
ing the more resistant barriers of the 
feature film industry and several have 
established their own production com- 
panies. Stationed on the front line of 
production, with a collective experience 
that runs the gamut of Dracula docu- 
mentaries in Bucharest to television 
reportage of the Middle East War, they 
are proving on a daily, practical basis 
the fallacy of myths thata woman can’t : 
that she is physically too weak, or that 
the technical mastery required is beyond 
her grasp. 

With reference to the ‘physically 
weak’ argument (and apart from the fact 
that the development of lightweight 
equipment is undermining its legitima- 
cy), all of the women interviewed were 
engaged in some regular physical regime 
as a means of developing the muscle 
structure required for their work. Zoe 
Dirse, assistant camera at the NFB 
remarked, “The thing is knowing your 
limits.” She tells the story of being 
challenged to lift a 90 lb. camera by a 
fellow student in a course given by the 
Canadian Society of Cinematographers 
(CSC). She refused and suggested the 
challenger attempt it. “Of course,” she 
adds wrily, “he couldn't.” 

Women have historically been isolat- 
ed from technology by a sexual division 
of labour and a socialization process 
which discourages women from gaining 
a familiarity with machines. Not sur 
prisingly, many of the women inter 
viewed admitted to certain inhibitions 
in confronting the technology of film- 
making. Said Dirse, 


“I grew up on a farm and had been 
around tractors but I was always 
more directed into the kitchen and 
garden with my mother. So when I 
got to the point of putting a camera 
together, I didn’t know what all the 
screws and bolts were and all the 
tools you have to use. And there 
were guys who knew this stuff, 
from taking woodwork and machine 
shop.” 
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Susan Trow, camera operator at the 
NFB adds, 

“IT have had to confront my own fear 
of technical things and I still do 
from time to time. I'll pick up a 
piece of equipment and say, ‘This 
ismindboggling.’ But I’ve grown up 
with that kind of conditioning. Now 
I’m fascinated by technical things. 
It’s just a question of getting over 
that intimidation.” 

In any event, an absorption with 
technology was never the single most 
important factor inspiring the move- 
ment of women into technical positions. 
More often, the reasons cited were 
that working in sound or camera provid- 
ed financial security and a means of 
realizing social and creative ambitions. 
As Aerlyn Wiseman, sound recordist, 
explains, 

“I’m nota techy. I don’t spend hours 
playing with my equipment. I keep 
it in shape and do what I have to. 
But that’s never been the most ab- 
sorbing thing about filmmaking for 
me. I wanted to go out in the real 
world and deal with people. Sound 
was a way of doing that. It’s only a 
vehicle.” 


Breaking In 

“Women feel they have to work 
harder at it. There’s this feeling, 
‘I’ve got to be better than he is in 
order to be accepted, in order to 
make it.’ There’s this drive to show 
them that we can do it too.” 

— Susan Trow 


Most of the women arrived in film- 
making by a number of circuituous 
routes, having already embarked on one 
career or other. Zoe Dirse, for example, 
was engaged on a film for emotionally 
disturbed children because she had 
worked in the field for two years. Aerlyn 
Wiseman wrangled her way intoa jobas 
sound recordist with a student docu- 
mentary crew, having never been intro- 
duced to a Nagra before : 

“T needed the money. I was trying to 
work my way through medieval 
studies at the University of Illinois 
and I heard of this job paying $2.50 
an hour which was more than you 
could make waitressing. They asked 
me if I knew how to record and I 
lied. But I learned very rapidly 
where to plug the mike in, what a 
crystal generator was and how to 
turn the machine off and on. I just 
proceeded from there.” 

While a number of the women had 
attended college, university or CSC 
courses, the majority started by experi- 
menting with the machinery on their 
own and then set out to gain experience 
in the ‘real world’. A difficult prospect, it 
seems. 

-Getting the first break is a major 
obstacle for anyone trying to work in the 
film industry, but for women who, for 
the most part, are denied access to the 
informal mentor system — the old boys’ 
network which brings in and grooms 
new technicians — the obstacles are 
doubly difficult. With the exception of 
Studio D (the women’s studio at the 
NEB), which has endeavoured to promote 
women technicians and with which 
both Trow and Joan Hutton, assistant 
camera, credited getting their starts, the 
majority of women relied on their own 
considerable resources. Take Deborah 
Parks, assistant camera, for example. 

“tT had done a lot of sewing in high 
school, so I set up a barney-making 
business (a barney is the cloth coat 
used over a camera to muffle noise). 


I'd phone up cameramen. ‘Hello. 
I’m an assistant but I make barneys.’ 
They'd drop their equipment at my 
place and I'd meet them. I built up 
quite a rapport and they started 
thinking of me when they needed 
an assistant.” ¥ 
Or Carol Betts, camera operator : 

“I was teaching English at college 
and realized this wasn’t what I 
wanted to do for the rest of my life. 
So I want out and bought a Bolex, 
and some short ends and started 
doing local stories for TV news on 
spec : covering events and bringing 
the film in. I learned how to react 
quickly. Just picking up the camera 
and doing it allowed me the freedom 
to do what I wanted and to experi- 
ment.” 
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If starting is one thing, getting hired is 
quite another. People in positions of 
hiring — usually male producers and 
directors — tend to hire male techni- 
cians who have had the advantage of 
being similarily favoured by other male 


-directors and producers. For women, 


this creates a kind of double bind situa- 
tion as Deborah Parks explains. “The 
excuse is usually that women are not ex- 
perienced enough. But how can I get the 
experience if I’m never given a chance ? 
I'll never have the confidence to shoot 
til I do it.” 

Breaking into the charmed circle poses 
problems for women who must over- 
come the reservations of directors and 
producers for whom a woman tech- 
nician is often an unknown or dan- 
gerous element. Many, indeed, are 
reluctant about hiring women, parti- 
cularly for location shoots, fearing the 
questionable ‘propriety’ of being isolated 
with a strange woman. 

Zoe Dirse relates the story of being 
refused a job by a director who felt she 
couldn’t handle the travel to exotic 
places, all of which she had already 
visited. 

“| later ended up working with this 
same director, and he regretted not 
having hired me before. It was 
funny, he had to meet me to realize 
I could have done the job. His official 
reaction was just to say ‘no’ based 
on the fact that I was a woman. 
Seeing that I was capable and com- 
petent - I was probably the first 
woman technician he had worked 
with — was kind of an education for 
him.” 

The problem of gaining acceptance, 
however, does not stop short of being 
engaged by a director or producer. There 
is the whole delicate area of establishing 
a working relationship with film crews, 
which have traditionally functioned on 
a dynamic of male camaraderie and 
which, naturally, have a certain interest 
in preserving the territory. 


“Anyone new,” says Wiseman, “is sub- 
jected to the ‘checkout’, but for women 
it’s different. There are a lot more pre- 
conceptions.” 

“You've got to prove yourself more if 
you're a woman because people are 
watching for it,” adds Dirse ; 

“At first, there are always people 


around trying to help you carry and 


you just don’t do that. They wouldn't 

do it for a man and it’s not their job. 
They have to learn too. That's the 
first thing someone will turn around 

and point their finger at. Oh, she 
can’t do the job. We won't hire her.” 
Defining a new working relationship 
is, however, a two-way process, and it’s 
not only the male crew members who 
have had to make the social adjustments 
demanded by the entry of women into 
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the field. Women, as well, have had to 

make certain psychological accommo- 

dations, as Trow points out, 
“I’ve had to do some adjusting my- 
self to being in a position of authori- 
ty. It’s role reversal for women. I've 
often wondered how does this man 
feel about being my assistant. But 
I've never felt resentment.” 


Changing the Balance 

There is every evidence that a new 
dynamic is evolving as women attain a 
certain visibility and prove the potential 
of their contribution. Ingrid G. Cusiel, 
sound recordist, points out that many 
directors “are now discovering that 


_ women bring something special to a 


film.” “Especially on a feature film,” 
adds Dirse, “if you have five men on the 
camera crew then a women can bring a 
really nice balance.” 

John Walker, director, who has just 
completed a documentary on artist 
Georgia O’Keefe with Wiseman on 
sound and Parks as camera assistant 
commented that: 

“Too often we neglect the emotion- 
al, passionate side of filmmaking. 
Filmmaking is not just a technical 
medium, particularly with social 
documentaries. It’s dealing with 
human beings, relating to the sub- 
ject you are filming. Women can 
make that contribution. They aren't 
afraid of expressing their feelings. I 
find I get a lot more valuable input 
on a film from a mixed crew.” 

One particularly encouraging sign is 
the increasing collaboration between 
women technicians and women direc- 
tors with films such as P4W, Janis Cole 
and Holly Dale's splendid documentary 
on the Kingston Prison for Women. 
Aerlyn Wiseman, who recorded sound 
with Nesya Shapiro on camera, insisted 
the all-women crew was instrumental 
in producing the final quality of the 
film: 

“My God! people say, ‘how did you 


get people to talk to you” It meant 
developing a good trusting rapport, 
making those ladies feel comfort- 
able. And that involved all of us. We 
all contributed.” 


Future Predictions 
“I can’t understand why there 
aren’t more women. Being a tech- 
nician is the most fantastic thing...” 
— Joan Hutton 


What about the future ? Is the current 
revival of women technicians again an 
ephemeral phenomenon? Most of the 
women interviewed claimed they did 
not see many encouraging signs among 
younger groups of women of a pro- 
nounced desire to enter the field. 

“It would be marvelous to work with 
other women,” says Ingrid G. Cusiel, 

“But there aren’t that many. It’s a 
hard and lonely job. There’s so 
much demand to build a reputation 
and that takes years as a technician. 
And there’s the investment you 
have to make in the equipment 
which gets very restrictive.” 

“There's also the emotional and life- 
style demands,” adds Wiseman, for 
whom a traditional family scene “is 
simply not in the cards.” 

“Certainly I've thought of having chil- 
dren,” adds Trow, “but the system really 
forces you to make a choice and that’s 
frustrating because men can always 
have both. Women in this kind of work 
simply don’t have the support systems 
that would make it possible.” 

While enrollment of women in film 
production courses has in fact increased, 
the numbers are still far from encourag- 
ing. York University, for example, had 
only three women graduating in 1981 as 
compared to 11 men; Concordia had 
one as compared to 13 men ; Ryerson 19 
out of 87 and Sheridan College 13 out of 
28. Of these, the overwhelming majority 
tended to secure employment in media- 
related industries as writers or produ- 
cers. 

Why the continued under-represen- 
tation of women in technical positions ? 
Can the responsibility be laid at the 
doors of the film schools ? “Not really,” 
says Marjorie Morton, director of pro- 
duction at Concordia. 

“Women themselves are making 
those decisions. Women tend to see 
film as an expressive medium and, 
as a result, opt more for studio 
courses — experimental filmmaking 
or animation. More often than not, 
they tend to get alienated by the 
egos and personality politics of large 
crews and prefer working on their 
own.” 

Obviously enhancing the develop- 
ment of women technicians would 
demand the increased commitment of 
all sectors of the film industry ~ schools, 
unions, public and private institutions, 
A difficult prospect given the current 
climate of economic restraint and un- 
employment. One possible solution 
might lie in the development of appren- 
ticeship programs specifically geared to 
meeting the needs and interests of 
women, programs like the month-long 
Film Production Workshop organized at 
Studio D last Fall which proved to be 
enormously successful. 

For there is a need. “And for women 
prepared to meet the challenge,” says 
Cusiel, 

“the doors are open. Women always 
have to be better but if they are 
knowledgeable there is a place. 
And it's proven that women can do 
the job.” O 
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by James A. Forrester 


Crawley Films began as a hobby for 


Frank Radford Crawley, the athletic son 
of a straightlaced Ottawa accountant, 
Arthur A. Crawley. For some long lost 
reason Frank Radford was known to 
family and friends alike as “Budge,” and 
it stuck with him for the rest of his career. 

Arthur A. gave his son a movie camera 
for his birthday to study his swimming 
style: “That was the Stuart-Warner. I 
remember it well. It cost $75 and was 
crackle black. Ithad no diaphram so you 
would change the f-stop by rotating a 
metal disc in front of the fixed focus 
lens. It would be a 25mm lens, with this 
rotating disc in front, but the big attrac- 
tion was the 64 frames-per-second 
speed.” 

One wonders if Arthur A. would have 
given such a present to his eldest son if 
he could have foreseen in what direction 
it would lead over the next 40 years. 
Pandora’s Box had been opened in this 
strict Methodist household. 

Crawley became an accountant and 
joined his father’s firm, while he con- 
tinued to experiment with filmmaking 
on the side during the 1930s. In 1933, he 
purchased a Kodak Cine-Special which 
had recently come on the market: “It 
had a big attraction; you could run 33 
feet on a wind, but it wasn’t a reflex 
camera. You could view and focus, but 
as soon as you started to shoot, it would 
drop down and you couldn't see. So you 
had to allow for parallax, and it, was 
diagonal parallax, which is a little 
tricky.” 

With his camera Crawley would 
make a number of black and white 
industrial films with intertitles, as well 
as amateur films with titles like Glimpses 
of a Canoe Trip, which won honourable 
mention at a N.Y. competition in 1937. 

The following year Budge married 
Judith Sparks, who was literally ‘the girl 
next door and the scion of another old 
Ottawa family. At the suggestion of 
ethnologist Marius Barbeau of the Na- 
tional Museum, they went on their 
honeymoon to Ile d’Orleans and of 
course they made a film about the 
island. 

The same year (1938) John Grierson 
arrived in Ottawa at the invitation of the 
Canadian Government to study govern- 
ment film production. This“ Presbyterian 

public relations man,” as Rachel Low 
described him, hit bureaucratic Olawa 
like a proverbial bomb shell. Things 
began to happen in sleepy old Ottawa 
J tih—————— 
James A. Forrester is a free-lance writer 
who is presently completing a book on 
Budge Crawley. He is also the Audio- 
visual Co-ordinator for the Lake Ontario 
Regional Library in Belleville, Ontario. 
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Sparks. The NFB crew shot a film in 
Western Canada and then claimed years 
later that they had invented the system. 

Like many young enterprises which 


- evolve spontaneously, Crawley Films 


was founded in 1939, but did not become 
a limited company until the end of the 
war. Crawley Films grew to a staff of six 
during the war, working mainly on 
films for the “war effort’, but also com- 
pleting sponsored films for industry as 
well as cultural groups like the Canadian 
Geographical Society. 

By 1946, Crawley Films had evolved 
from a tight-knit group of family and 
friends into a small business; com- 
prising Budge, Judy, Cecily Sparks, Rod 
Sparks as well as Grant Crabtree and 
Dorothy Munro. The company had out- 
grown the cramped quarters at 540 The 
Driveway and an old church hall at 19 
Fairmont Avenue was purchased. 

At the end of the war, government 
contracts began to taper off and Crawley 
Films found it necessary to return to 
sponsored filmmaking in order to survive 
in the private sector. 

Budge remembers: “It was hard to 
sell because people didn’t want to buy 


» films. All you could do was go out and 
—£ hustle. You knew that if you put in a 
‘* certain amount of time you could sell a 
2 picture, but your volume would be 12 to 
© 15 thousand dollars a year gross and 
© your film costs might be two or three 
# thousand.” 

It becomes obvious from talking to 


hoto 


@ Crawley holds the slate during the shooting of The Retail Management Series 


and the opportunities for an ambitious 
young filmmaker looked brighter. 

The arrival of Grierson and the fact 
that the Crawley’s film Ile d’Orleans 
won the Hiram Percy Maxim Award for 
Best Amateur Film of 1939, ensured that 
Budge would not have to remain an 
accountant much longer. 

“The money was put up by Hiram 
Percy Maxim who invented the Maxim 


- gun ; that’s where he made all his money 


~ on the machine gun business. He 
funded the competition,” Crawley re- 
calls. 

With the coming of World War II 
there was an urgent need for training 
films, and Crawley Films was pressed 
into service : 

“You see we were founded before the 
Film Board. I did a lot of work for the 
Film Board. In the early war years we 
did a lot of stuff for the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. I'd go to Bagotville and shoot 
on the deck, low-level flying in old 
Ansons. I remember photographing the 
first Lancaster that Clyde Pangborn flew 
to London. That flight was the morning 
of Dieppe and we were in a PBY and he 
passed us in the Lancaster.” 

In 1939, the NFB consisted of John 
Grierson, Ross McLean and a secretary, 
so anyone with an interest in film was 


conscripted immediately. The Crawleys 
in turn took over the top floor of the 
family home at 540 The Driveway, turn- 
ing a billiard room into a film studio. 

Grierson and the British technicians 
he brought with him were comfortable 
with 35mm equipment, which was the 
professional standard and they sneered 
at 16mm film, calling it “shoe string’. 
The Crawleys continued using16mm, in 
spite of the fact that they had to edge 
number the film by hand with white ink 
and a fine pen. 

Budge recalls, “The Film Board was 
down on John Street and we had a Bell 
Tele land line from 540 The Driveway to 
the Film Board. We did a lot of narration 
and shot interviews there in the early 
days... things called discussion trailers. 
We had a Mauer recorder and it was 
done with a galvanometer, and the 
recording was optical. You would pro- 
cess the sound track and we used Kodak 
positive film which was very slow. It 
was a double expanding sound track.” 

A little known aspect of Canadian 
film history is that Crawley Films in- 
troduced 16mm synchronized sound to 
filmmaking in Canada. Grant Crabtree, 
one of Crawley Films’ first employees, 
stated that the NFB borrowed the camera 
set-up perfected by himself and Rod 


a Crawley that his enthusiasm for film, 


coupled with his hustling business style © 
sparked the company during its earliest 
period. That is until the arrival of Graeme 
Fraser in 1946. : 

A large part of the credit for the 
survival of Crawley Films over the past 
40 years must go to this man. Business 
Screen stated that Fraser had “sold 
more film than anyone else in the world,” 
which may sound like hype but in the 
area of sponsored films, it is not an over- 
statement. 

In time, the company developed into 
two separate entities with Fraser super- 
vising the sponsored films or industrial 
documentaries and Crawley concen- 
trating on the feature films and the 
entertainment side of things. 

An interesting footnote to this his- 
tory is the fact that A.A. Crawley, while 
he may not have approved of his son’s 
career choice, supported the company 
once it was underway. When he became 
convinced that film was more than just 
a hobby, his holding company Orme 
Bannon Ltd. became sole owner of 
Crawley Films, which ensured that the 
company had financial backing. 

The company grew slowly at first and 
retained the feeling of an extended 
family for a number of years after the 
war. The people who worked there 
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remember spending long hours for little 
pay, but the whole group was learning 
mostly by trial and error. Asa group they 
lived together, worked together and 
relaxed together, so it is not surprising 
that a number of the ex-alumni of 
“Crawley College” met their wives and 
husbands while working there. 

Filmmaking is by its nature a colla- 
borative process and so often it is dif- 
ficult to give credit to all those who 
contributed to the making of a film. This 
is especially true of the film The Loon’s 
Necklace, which was produced over a 
number of years, until it won Film of the 
Year at the first Canadian Film Awards 
in 1949. As director George Gorman 
suggested, “Everybody who worked at 
Crawleys had a hand in the making of 
that film.” The prize that year was a 
painting by one of the Group of Seven, 
donated for fifty dollars, and for some 
inexplicable reason the prize was never 
collected by Crawleys. 

The Loon’s Necklace was made on 
speculation and it was only after it won 
the award that Imperial Oil decided to 
sponsor the distribution. It went on to 
win many other awards, but the in- 
creased recognition also brought with it 
a business load which put a strain on 
the co-operative spirit of the organiza- 
tion. 

By 1949, Crawley Films had 33 em- 
ployees and that’s when the company 
spirit began to change. The founding 
members like Grant Crabtree began to 
resent the influx of freelancers and the 
importing of talent, particularly from 
England. The community feeling began 
to come apart and some of the original 
employees felt exploited. 

Most of the profits were turned back 
into the company, which is the best way 
to establish a business, but the process 
did cause some ill will among certain 
employees who felt that they were more 
than just employees. 

Tom Glynn who was General Manager 
for years recalls the Annual Meeting at 
Crawleys with some retrospective amu- 
sement. And former Music Director Bill 
McCauley remembers the standard line 
Budge gave to any employee who asked 
for a raise: “You are the best staff 
member we have, but you know we 
bought all this equipment so maybe 
next year...” 

However, while the pay proved to be 
on the subsistence level, Crawleys was a 
great training ground and a backdoor 
into the National Film Board. Looking 
on the positive side, anyone who worked 
at Crawleys was getting paid to go to 
film school. 


In 1950, while a very young Claude 
Jutra was accepting the award for Best 
Amateur Film at the CFA, Crawleys 
received recognition in the Sponsored 
Film category. This award was domi- 
nated by the company for many years, 
and reflects where the energies of the 
company have been directed. 

Budge has always had an uncanny 
ability to spot talent in amateurs and 
give them the opportunity to demons- 
trate that talent. Both Chris Chapman 
and Bill Mason began their respective 
film careers at Crawleys, as did a long 
list of actors and actresses including 
Genevieve Bujold and Christopher 
Plummer. 

Women were given an opportunity to 
develop at Crawleys ; usually starting as 
researchers or assistants before moving 
on to television or other companies. 
Betty Zimmerman who now heads the 
International Service of CBC Radio began 
as a production assistant, a title which 
covered a whole gamut of duties. 


In keeping with the attitude towards 
women during the 1950s, most were 
never given the opportunity to become 
directors — with one exception. Sally 
MacDonald worked very capably as a 
producer/director for years in the in- 
dustrial sponsored side, turning out 
films on a wide range of subjects. 

During the early 1950s, Judy Crawley 
undertook a long range series of films 
produced for National Health and Wel- 
fare and eventually sold to McGraw-Hill 
Films in New York. The series was 
called the Ages and Stages Series and 
each film covered a particular stage ina 
child’s development, with each episode 
having a catchy title like The Terrible 
Twos and The Trying Threes, etc. A 
unique element in the series is the fact 
that she used her own children for the 


in London. 

Peter, who directed The Rowdyman 
in 1972, recalled his earliest years in 
Canada during a Cinema Canada inter- 
view : “I started as an apprentice in the 
J. Arthur Rank training program... before 
.lcame to Canada in 1955. Here I worked 
at Crawley Films, which was another 
great place to learn in those days, be- 
cause you had to do everything from 
edge numbering right the way through.” 

A major change occurred in 1954, 
when the new wing was built onto the 
front of the old church hall and an office 
was opened in Toronto at 21 Dundas 
Square to make television commercials. 

In 1958, when Imperial Oil received a 
special Canadian Film Award for “its 
encouragement of high standards in 
Canadian Film Productions,” Crawleys 


with the director and editor René Bon- 
niere for one year of location shooting 
along the North Shore from Tadoussac 
to the Straits of Belle Isle. 

The subject of the 13 halfhour pro 
grams may seem a little recondite fora 
commercial company, considering that 
Crawleys was already involved in a 
major TV series. However, the Crawleys 
had a keen interest in Quebec dating 
back to Ile d’Orleans in 1938 and Cana- 
dian Power made in Charlevoix County 
the next year. The series is mainly of 
ethnographic interest today, but it hada 
profound effect on the subsequent films 
made by Perrault — in particular, the film 
trilogy Pour la suite du monde, Le 
regne du jour and Les voitures d’eau. 

Following the critical, if not financial, 
success of these two endeavours Budge 


@ Above: Crawley shooting Newfoundland Scene(1951) with his trusty Cine-Special. Right—topto bottom : Conferring over a script, Lorne Greene 
and director Stanley Moore; narrating Pride of Possession, Kate Aitken and Fred Davis, while Bill McCauley (seated) and Tony Betts look on; the 


Crawley Films’ mobile unit. 


films. Chris Chapman remembers Judy 
“with a frying pan in one hand and a 
pencil in the other.” 

Judy's contribution to the establish- 
ment of Crawley Films cannot be over- 
looked. For the first three decades of the 
company Budge and Judy were thought 
of as ateam as recognized by the special 
Canadian Film Award which they re- 
ceived jointly in 1957. She acted as a 
balancing influence on Budge, as did his 
father Arthur A., and between the two of 
them they kept Budge’s sometimes mis- 
directed enthusiasm in check. 

Budge won the Film of the Year Award 
again in 1952 for the Newfoundland 
Scene, which was once again sponsored 
by Imperial Oil. Most of the footage was 
shot by him with assistance from one of 
Crawley’s best cameramen, the late 
Stanley Brede. Budge used his faithful 
Cine Special during the filming and he 
managed to damage his eye during a 
particularly violent storm. 

As the demand increased for spon- 
sored films during the '50s, more techni- 
cians with experience were brought 
over from Europe, most notably Peter 
Carter's father Donald, who had worked 
for Gaumont British Instructional Films 


began to build a film studio in the 
Gatineau. The studio was built in pre- 
paration for the production of a major 
television program, The R.CM.P. Series, 
a 39-episode series financed by Crawley, 
McConnell Ltd., the CBC and the BBC. 

The series is very dated today when 
viewed in relation to the changing image 
of The Force (from “We always get our 
man!” to “Cheque book justice” in 25 
years). However, it did give an oppor- 
tunity for many Canadian actors to per- 
form in an international production 
which was shown in Britain, Australia 
and eventually syndicated on U.S. tele 
vision. Don Francks played the clean- 
cut Constable Mitchell and there were 
countless roles for Murray Westgate, 
Frances Hyland, Douglas Rain, Lloyd 
Bochner, Toby Robins, Eric House, 
Bruno Gerusi, John Drainie, Tom Har- 
vey, Chris Wiggins, Cec Linder, Jack 
Creely, John Vernon, Tom Kneebone, 
and Martin Lavut, as well as Larry Zahab 
who metamorphosed into Larry Dane. 

The St. Lawrence North Series (Au 
Pays de Neuve-France) was produced 
simultaneously with The A.CM.P. Series. 
On January 12, 1959 the creator and 
scriptwriter Pierre Perreault left Ottawa 


contracted to make 130 five-minute 
limited animation cartoons in the Tales 
of the Wizard of Oz Series tor Video- 
craft of N.Y. By the time that the hour- 
long final special Return to Oz was 
completed and aired on February 9, 
1964 on the G.E. Fantasy Hour, Crawleys 
had 40 animators including Bill Mason 
and Norman Drew (who now runs his 
own animation studio) working there. 

Vic Atkinson, who was art director on 
the series, has criticized Budge for not 
keeping this nucleus of talented ani- 
mators working together. However, one 
of the main reasons that the animation 
department was neglected, was the 
dedication Budge demonstrated for the 
idea of producing dramatic feature 
films. 

In 1962, Rene Bonniere convinced 
Budge to bankroll David Walker's fea- 
ture-length script called Staircases. The 
story concerned a mild-mannered man 
whose well-manicured lawn suddenly 
erupts in mushrooms. The point of 
the film had something to do with 
ecology, but was ahead of its time in 
voicing a concern about the environ- 
ment. (If it were rereleased today, I'm 
Willing to bet that we would get some 
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academic trying to convince us that the 
film was a Structuralist message about 
herpes !) 

Released as Amanita Pestilens (Poi- 
soned Love), it only found an audience 
once at the 1965 Berlin Film Festival, 
where it was sold to West German tele- 
vision and beamed into East Germany 
for rather obscure political reasons, 
Amanita Pestilens had a number of 
minor distinctions to its credit, including 
the first screen appearance of Gene 
viéve Bujold, the first Canadian feature 
filmed in colour and the first feature 
shot simultaneously in two languages 
(French and English). 


This $300,000 bomb, rather than dis- 
couraging Budge, prompted him in 
typical fashion to invest money in ano- 
ther feature. He put up $150,000, matched 
by a Canadian investor, plus $250,000 
from Walter Reade, the U.S. theatre/dis- 
tributor, to produce a film version of the 
Brian Moore novel The Luck of Ginger 
Coffee. Robert Shaw and his wife Mary 
Ure starred in the film with The Empire 
Strikes Back director Irvin Kershner 
guiding it through an eight-week shoot- 
ing schedule. 

Once again, Budge managed to spot 
talent waiting to be developed ; particu- 
larly in the case of Kershner, who had 
previously only directed two B-movies, 
The Hoodlum Priest and Stakeout On 
Dope Street (both films shot by Haskell 
Wexler). And Robert Shaw was virtually 
unknown in the film world, although 
he was an author and stage actor in 
England. 

Shaw, Ure and Kershner lived in the 
Gatineau, not far from the Crawley 
House while the film was being made in 
Ottawa and Montreal. There is an un- 
confirmed story that Shaw was so im- 
pressed with Budge Crawley’s persona 
that he patterned his portrayal of Henry 
VIII after him in A Man For All Seasons. 

So in 1965, Crawleys had a critical 
winner, taking the CFA for Best Thea- 
trical Feature; but any financial gain 
was wiped out by the loss on the pre- 
vious feature and some “creative book- 
keeping’ on the part of Walter Reade. 
There was also criticism of the film 
because it had Canadian personnel only 
in the supporting roles and the technical 
crew. However, the company has always 
had avery continentalist point of view, a 
possible reflection of Budge’s own per- 
sonal outlook. 

The sponsored film division was very 
busy in the years immediately preceding 
Expo ‘67, cranking out films promoting 
the idea behind the festival and encour- 
aging people and groups to participate. 
Quality of a Nation, which contained 
statements by famous Canadians was 
produced for the E.B. Eddy Company, as 
well as Come to the Fair and Saskatche- 
wan Jubilee. Although the later film 
was not designed to promote Expo, it 
still serves as a very good example of the 
style, and it does not seem as dated as 
some of its contemporaries. 

The year before the Centennial itself. 
was frantic with activity. Crawleys con- 
tracted to produce a number of Pavilions 
including the Kodak and Canadian Na- 
tional, as well as acting as consultants 
for the Canadian Government Pavilion. 
It consisted of a revolving theatre, with 
five four-minute films on the history of 
Canada; the best one being Michel 
Brault’s Settlement and Conflict 

Motion, a film by Vincent Vaitiekunas 
for the CN Pavilion was well received 


and went on to wina number of awards. 


It was subsequently released theatrically 


by Warner Bros. following the event. In 
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fact Vaitiekunas is one of the most 
consistently creative individuals who 
has worked in the sponsored division. 
He has produced some excellent exam- 
ples of the genre including Multiplicity 
(CP), For Want Of A Suitable Playhouse 
(Shaw Festival), The Sun Don’t Shine On 
The Same Dawg’s Back All The Time 
(Canadian Open/Seagrams) and Canada 
at 8:30 (Volkswagen). , 
By 1969, Crawley Films had complete 
1800 motion pictures, 600 TV commer 
cials, 100 slide shows and garnered 180 
national and international film awards. 
The company was the busiest commer 
cial producer of educational and docu- 


mentary films in North America— second * 


in the world. 
The next year Budge became involved 
with a feature production, when he was 


and an alternating male and female 
lead playing the Danish prince. Needless 
to say, it did not play in Preoria or any- 
where else for that matter. Perhaps the 
strangest of all was his involvement as 
producer/distributor of Murray Marko- 
witz's ode to lesbianism, August & July, 
a 90-minute romp in the country. Even 
Budge admits that the poster which 
-depicted the two women kissing, was 
the best thing about the film. While the 
casual observer considered Budge 
Crawley to be the Godfather of Canadian 
Filmmaking, by 1974 he seemed to have 
become a soft touch for every aspiring 
filmmaker in the country. 

However, Budge Crawley redeemed 
himself to a great extent by once again 
rescuing material from another film ; in 
this case, Everest Symphony, a Japanese 


@ A‘regular onthe speaking circuit, Crawley discusses film in Winnipeg with Des Loftus of 
the Secretary of State's office (1970s) E 


brought in by Maclean-Hunter to rescue 
the ill-fated Festival Express Film, a 
documentary of the concert tour which 
was scheduled to travel across the 
country by train. Out of the footage of 
Janis Joplin, The Band, Ian & Sylvia, 
Robert Charlebois, Sea Train and The 
Good Brothers in concert mostly in 
Toronto at the CNE, would come the 
1974 rock documentary Janis. 

Budge spent most of his time acquiring 
rights to further footage from around 
the world and trying to pry the Festival 
Express footage loose from Toronto 
lawyer and film distributor, Willem 
Poolman. Sandra Gathercole, who 
worked at Film Canada at the time, re- 
members Crawley chasing Poolman 
and herself around the streets of Toronto 


in a Keystone Cops scene. Poolman had 


the footage Budge needed and he was 
determined to hang onto it, so a chase 
ensued with Poolman loosing Crawley 
by pulling his car into a parking lot and 
lying on the seat. In the end, Budge 
found the film stored in the Jack Frost 
Foodlocker in the west end of Toronto. 
The rest is history, as they say. 

In the interval between the Festival 
Express and the release of Janis in 1974, 
Budge served as producer on a number 
of independent features. He acted as 
executive producer on Peter Carter's 
first feature The Rowdyman, starring 
and written by Gordon Pinsent, in 1972. 
The same year, he took another chance 
on René Bonniere and Richard Leiter 
man and lost when they shot the 
Thog Theatre Troop’s experimental 
version of Hamlet. The play which was 
based on the original folios, had no sets 


film about the expedition to place a 
skier on the famous mountain. Budge 
had the experience to see that the focus 
of the original film was all wrong, be- 
cause it examined the expedition rather 
than the skier. This situation is not 
surprising considering that the camera- 
man did not like the skier Miura and 
refused to shoot any close-ups. It is not 
widely known that Crawleys had to 
shoot this material and match it with 
the original photography as_ they 
were piecing together The Man Who 
Skied Down Everest, which became the 
1975 Academy Award winner for Best 
Documentary Feature. 

Even during the production of this 
outstanding film there were problems, 
as the film editor Bruce Nyznik re- 
counted. Lawrence E. Schiller, a Mars 
Bar munching Hollywood con man 
managed to convince Budge that he was 
a film editor and it took legal action to 
get the bulk of the film away from him. 


. The finished film, however, bears the 


credit “Editorial Concept and Direction 
by Lawrence E. Schiller,” which is tes- 
timony to his effectiveness as a wheeler- 
dealer. 

Next, Budge and Bruce were in New 
York with the work print of the film, 
when a cab driver drove away with the 
print in his trunk and was never heard 
from again. Crawley Films had to make 
a claim to the Hartford Insurance com: 
pany to pay for the cost of rebuilding the 
film from scratch. 

From 1968 on, Budge has been con- 
cerned with a personal project to make 
a film version of Fred Bodsworth’s novel, 
The Strange One. Walt Disney Produc- 


tions had the rights to the book previous 
to Budge, but they decided that it wasn’t 
possible to make a film. This assessment 
did not dissuade him and he has been 
struggling along with the project ever 
since. 

Budge’s contribution to the devel 
opment of a viable feature film in- 
dustry in this country cannot be over 
looked and should not be downplayed. 
In my attempt to be as accurate as 
possible in telling the story of Crawley 
Films, I have possibly done him an 
injustice by emphasizing the negative 
factors which led to the decline of the 
company. It is very difficult to put Budge 
in a proper political perspective, because 
he is and always has been “a hardcore 
individualist’, as one person put it so 
succinctly. In a country where confor- 
mity is practically enshrined in the 
Constitution, he stands out like the pro- 
verbial sore thumb. 


The history of Crawley Films and 
Budge Crawley were inextricably wound 
up in each other until the sale of Crawley 
Films to Atkinson Film Arts on Wednes- 
day, May 12, 1982. Budge is still out there 
hustling to make his feature The Strange 
One and |, for one, hope that he manages 
to find the right script, which has become 
something of a holy grail for him. 

In the beginning, he could have taken 
the easy road and continued as an 
accountant in his father’s business and 
today he would be sunning himself in 
Florida with his contemporaries. (Per- 
sonally, I can’t see him slowing down 


“ long enough to sit anywhere). Instead, 


he chose to strike out in a bold new 
direction, which he is still following 
even after all these years. His instinct for 
the possibilities of the new medium 
have been unique and his experience 
spans the gulf between silent amateur 
films and Pay-TV (no mean feat in itself). 

Always the maverick, the loner, Budge 
has paid for his outspokemmess in criti- 
cizing the powers that bein acountry as 
overgoverned and overregulated as 
Canada. Sometimes he conjures up 
images of Peter Finch as the Mad Pro- 
phet in Network with his line, “I’m mad 
as hell and I'm not going to take it 
anymore !” It is interesting to speculate 
what the Canadian film industry would 
be like today if more people had listened 
to him. Budge’s assessment of the inef- 
fectiveness of the capital cost allowance 
in creating a stable feature industry has 
been vindicated ten-fold by the disasters 
of the last two years. He has always had 
the best interests of the film community 


‘at heart, particularly when he saw ov- 


ernment bureaucrats, unscrupulous 
hustlers and bankers teaming up to 
make a fast buck. 

I think that the history of Canadian 
filmmaking would be very different 
today if more people had the fortitudeto . 
say what was on their mind, rather than 
going along with the prevailing mood or 
current trend. Budge Crawley stands 
out because he approached the question 
of establishing a feature industry from 
such a personal perspective, and he was 
willing to invest so much of himself and 
his own resources. Operating outside of 
the Montreal-Toronto axis, he not only 
managed to survive, but prosper during 
the good years. How can you criticize a 
man who is willing to invest everything 
he has in an idea he believes in? 

In the end, Budge is a solitary figure, — 
who says what he thinks and, in retro- 
spect, if some of what he has said is 
contradictory, there is always a gem of 
wisdom hidden in the bravado. He is a 
figure to be admired for his courage 
and, above all, his determination. fe) 


Eric Till’s 
lf You Gould See 
What 1 Hear 


Judging by Eric Till’s recent feature 
films, the director is in hot pursuit of a 
boffo theatrical hit; a bona fide Holly- 
wood popcorn popper. As if to shed his 
parochial media image of being a TV 
man (Till reached prominence with the 
CBC series The National Dream), his 
films are taking on more and more of an 
American look and feel. Last year it was 
Improper Channels with Alan Arkin 
and Mariette Hartley. Before that there 
was Wild Horse Hank and Hot Millions. 
All suffered from varying degrees of 
“cutesy’ and predictability but were 
excusable when lined up against Till’s 
fine television achievements, most 
notably Bethune with Donald Suther- 
land. But his current entry into the box 
office sweepstakes, If You Could See 
What I Hear, cannot be so easily excused. 
Amassed here is an insulting and totally 
absurd amalgam of clichés and for 
mula : the kind of film that makes cinema 
lovers eye Hollywood with contempt. 
Tom Sullivan (played by Marc Singer) 
is a campus Casanova. He's “into” writing 
music, playing golfi?), horseback riding, 
sky diving, drinking beer and perpe 
‘trating college hijinks. One wild and 
crazy All-American boy. The clincher is 
that Tom Sullivan is blind. But he’s too 
dumb to know it. How many variations 
of this have shown up on the TV Movie- 
of-the Week is anybody's guess, as are 
the reasons why Till and his co-conspi- 
rator, writer Stuart Gillard; felt this 
mish-mash of a premise was worthy of a 
feature film. Whatever their reasoning, 
the two are hopelessly mistaken. The 
“overcoming the personal handicap” 
genre has been so overmined on both 
the tube and the big screen that it would 
take considerably more than a simple 
thematic twist— a blind man whorefuses 
to accept he’s blind — to open the flood- 
gates on our tears. And it would take 
filmmakers with considerably more 
talent than Till and Gillard to warrant 
another look at the subject. Instead of a 
slightly interesting story of aman coming 
to terms with his personal tragedy, we 
are treated to a long string of cobwebbed 
sequences. 
While at school Tom falls in love with 
a beautiful black coed (played by Shari 
Belafonte Harper in what must surely 
be one of the most leaden debut perfor 
mances in recent memory), only to be 
heartbroken by her inability to deal 
with his condition. Tom is upset by this. 
If he can accept her blackness, why 
can’t she accept his blindess? It seems 
like a fair trade-of but, alas, the relation- 
ship is not to be. It doesn’t take Tom long 
to rebound. By the next eve he's off 
womanizing with his best friend Will 
(played by R.H. Thomson). Will is sort of 
a seeing-eye dog to Tom... a fact inanely 
pointed out on more than one occasion. 
Grafted onto this anemic story lineisa 
healthy (that should read unhealthy) 
dose of slapstick and schtick from a 
more recent film phenomenon: the 
whacky campus romp. All this, of course, 
must have been shrewdly decided upon 
to win a wider audience. What instead 
results is an unholy cross between 


© The up-beat triumvirate of Shari Belafonte Harper, Marc Singer and R.H. Thompson 


Animal House and The Miracle Worker. 

This kind of creative impotency im- 
bues almost every aspect of the film. 
Marc Singer, who is being touted as a 
major new talent by the studio, works 
very hard at making his Tom a likeable 
guy. To be kind, Singer's performance is 
energetic. To be not so kind, he just tries 
too damn hard. It is one thing to be high 
on life (as Tom is supposed to be), and 
quite another to run around like an 
“asshole” (to borrow a recurring term 
from the film). Singer gives us precious 
little insight into Tom..He repeatedly 
resorts to pratfalls designed strictly to 
get a laugh. Who should take the blame 
for this, Till or Singer, is up for specula- 
tion. But in a film where the main 
character is solely present to win our 
hearts, and the actor portraying him 
manages to do the exact opposite, the 
actor's performance must be put into 
question. 

Sarah Torgov who plays Patty, the 
pretty little creature who eventually 
calms Tom and marries him, fairs a little 
better. But Torgov is given pathetically 
little to do. Till circumnavigates their 
relationship and is content on spotlight- 
ing Tom’s female hunts at a bar where 
he plays piano during summer recess. 

R.H. Thomson as Will Sly, Tom's dry- 
witted pal, proves that he’s one of Ca- 
nada’s most versatile actors, comfortable 
with “comedy’ as well as straight 
drama. His performance in If You Could 
See What! Hear is welcomingly tethered. 
But as with Torgov’s role, Till never 
bothers to elaborate on Tom and Will's 
friendship, restricting it to fights in bars 
and picking up girls. 

A great deal of the messiness in this 
film stems from Gillard’s painfully dis- 
jointed script. The premise, the plot, the 
dialogue, all have an out-of-date ring to 
them. For instance, a five-minute se- 
quence has Will putting on his blind 


friend about the proper way of wearing 
socks. And when Will comments on the 
musical abilities of the blind to a bar 
owner, the man retorts “Yeah, but they 
make lousy astronomers.” This sort of 
stuff may not come entirely unexpected 
from the writer of such TV gems such as 
The Donny and Marie Show and Captain 
and Tennille. 

Howard Makin’s photography is pretty, 
too pretty. His fog and star-filtered ap- 
proach is totally inappropriate to the 
low-level humour being presented here. 

What is particularly objectionable 
about If You Could See What I Hear is 
the claim that it is a true story (a claim 
that is made not once, but twice, during 
the credits). By stressing this fact Till 
and Gillard seem to be seeking absolu- 
tion. They should consider themselves 
lucky that the real Tom Sullivan will 
never get to see this picture. 


S. Paul Zola @ 
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Stuart Gillard’s 


Paradise 


a Se eee 
Paradise, a strange mix of The Blue 


Lagoon and The Wind and the Lion, 


offers the not particularly edifying spec- 
tacle of two clean-cut American teen- 
agers frolicking unclad in sylvan glades 
while the creatures of the forest coo and 
snorkel at their feet. This picture is 
afflicted with the terminal cutes — of 
course, any film with not one but two 
(count’em) funny, loveable chimpanzees 
(which are African forest animals, not 
Iraqi desert beasts) is enough to strain 
the patience of any adult. 

It is Baghdad, 1823 (it is never made 
clear why the film is so precisely dated) 
and Sarah, a young English girl (Phoebe 
Cates) with a flat American accent, ison 
her way to Damascus with her faithful 
manservant, Geoffrey (the usually reli- 
able Richard Curnock). Joining the 
caravan is David (Willie Aames), an 
American boy travelling with his muis- 
sionary parents ‘Neil Vipond and Aviva 
Marks.) However, the beautiful young 
girl, who actually has a rather pudgy, 
unformed face, has caught the lustful 
attention of the Jackal, an evil Arab 
shiek (Tuvia Tavil, who is willing to kill 
to get the girl. Soon after, he attacks, 
wiping out everyone but David, Sarah 
and Geoffrey, who escape into the de- 
sert. They quickly lose Geoffrey, who is 
murdered by the Jackal, and are forced 
to press on alone, discovering pertect 
little oases every few miles; which is a 
good thing, since the Jackal is in hot 
pursuit and David is in the habit of 
saying things like “If we miss Damascus, 
we can hit Alexandria,” which, according 
to my atlas, is several hundred miles 
beyond, with an awful lot of sand in 
between. 

They build homes (rather elaborate 
sets that are straight out of a Gilligan's 
Island view of life) and discover each 
other’s sexuality. Mind you, with Cates’ 
full-body tan, it looks as if she’s been 
hanging out in the sun for years, some- 
thing rather unlikely for an English girl 
in 1823. 

They run around in clean, designer 
loincloths, never experience hunger, 
and manage things without difficulty 
until the Jackal shows up. (What I want 
to know is how does the Jackal, a deadly 
Arab chieftain, a scourge of the desert, 
manage to keep missing these two in- 
competent teens, who look as if they'd 
be more comfortable boogieing on the 
disco floor than dragging their camel 
through the desert. I rather like the 
camels — theyre wonderful beasts, 
pregnant with comic potential, as when 
Arnold Schwarzenegger punches one 
out in the current Conan the Barbarian. 
They are shamefully underexploited 
here, replaced by those unfortunate 
chimps who were last seen as accom 
plices to the felonious assault committed 
on Tarzan by Bo and John Derek. 

Director Stuart Gillard is suing the 
producers, RSL Films, over questions of 
salary; he is also concerned about the 
addition of some nude/sex footage, 
While the added material stands out, 
bearing no visual or stylistic resemblance 
to the rest of the film, the producers may 


@ Roughing it in a desert Paradise, Willie Aames, “Doc” and Phoebe Cates 


have done more damage in the editing. 
Gillard, with his experience as a sketch 
writer, probably . provided balanced 
scenes that fulfilled some of the genre 
requirements. When David goes to 
rescue Sarah from the Semitic beast, for 
instance, we see him poised on the hill 
above the camp. Next, we are in the tent 
where Sarah is being prepared for her 
wedding night (she looks like she’s wait- 
ing for a bus) and suddenly, David 
appears in full purdah. How did he 
sneak into the camp in broad daylight ? 
How did he get the clothes ? Where's the 
suspense ? Did Gillard write the scene 
like that ? 

Elsewhere, one of the most consis- 
tently interesting elements of the cast- 
away genre is how they survive. What 
do they build their shelter from ? How 
do they get food ? What new philosophi- 
cal and ethical questions are formed ? 
Even the Blue Lagoon didn’t push the 
natural limitations of their resources 
too far. In Paradise, the Kids suddenly 
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have this immense house on the beach. 
Where did it come from ? How did they 
build it? Did the chimp tell them? 
Where do they get the yards and yards of 
extra cloth that they use as decoration, 
and why don’t they make some clothes ? 
This is the desert sun, remember. They 
should be in aconstantstate of burn and 
peel, if not sunstroke and death, rather 
than nicely tanned. 

The second major problem of the film 
is its sex. In The Blue Lagoon (forgive 
me, I am about to compare The Blue 
Lagoon favourably to another movie), 
one could see the growing sexuality of 
its heroes because they were marooned 
as children. The socialization process 
was not nearly complete. With adoles- 
cents (19th century remember?) the 
taboos are locked in place, so it is 
thoroughly unlikely that the sexual 
curiousity displayed by Sarah and the 
elaborate sexual techniques shared by 
them are even vaguely appropriate. In 
this sense, Paradise is sort of a pre 
Victorian Porky's. 

On the positive side, director Gillard 
displays some solid camera sense and 
gets excellent work, in the Nestor Almer- 
dros mode, from Israeli cinematogra- 
pher Adam Greenberg. The rest is trash. 


George Mihalka’s 


Scandale 


The master of the modern day American 
porno film genre, Russ Meyer, made the 
profitable discovery that North Ameri- 
can males would fork over large amounts 
of cash to watch castrating females 
triumph over hapless males. His first 
film to really exploit castration anxiety 
was Vixen; it was followed by Super 
Vixens, Beneath the Valley of the Super 
Vixens, and so on. 

It’s interesting to see castration anxiety 
turning upas one of the central tropes in 
Scandale ; interesting, that is, in estab- 
lishing a hypothesis about what critical 
psycho-dramas the makers of the film 


are acting out. The climactic scene, in 
which scissors are applied to the genitals 
of the bound and pleading government 
official, who had been a sort of father 
figure throughout the film, must cer 
tainly be of some significance to the 
filmmakers. After all, it is preceded by 
enough male genital flag-waving, if I 
may coin a phrase, to telegraph to even 
the most unperceptive audience the 
fact that the filmmakers “do protest too 
much,” and are trying to disguise a 
profound anxiety about the matter. And, 
whereas Russ Meyer always convincing- 
ly distances himself from the castration 
anxiety he depicts, those in charge of 
Scandale would seem to have neither 
the psychological maturity nor the 
technical ability to pull off such a feat. 

That being said, I take it all back. I 
have no idea what problems, if any, 
those guys down at RSL have, or don't 
have. And I have nothing against porno- 
graphy, per se (with the usual caveats 
against the involvement of minors, 
brutality and so forth). Why, just the 
other day I wandered down to the local 
Bijou to see Prison Girls in 3D, and I 
thought it was a hoot. 

But I thought Scandale was witless 
filth. It didn’t just make me sick, it made 
me angry. And it insulted the people of 
Quebec by portraying them as a bunch 
of morons. The fat people jokes and the 
portrayal of gays were very unpleasant, 
and the scene in which the fat, moronic 
Québécois is so startled by the sight ofa 


transvestite that he urinates on his 
shoes was the most offensive moment 
I've seen on film since the baby was run 
over by the motorcycle gang in Mad 
Max. 

Not that Scandale is some sort of peak 
épater la bourgeoisie expérience. Nah, 
it’s a very lethargic cast that stumbles 
through these hoops. Was it professional 
embarrassment that slowed them down, 
I wonder? Downers? I mean, there 
were some pretty impressive talents in- 
volved here, although you’d never know 
it. Was there some sort of religious cult 
initiation going on that made everyone 
look so tired ? 

But even the worst sow’s ear hassome 
potentiality for becoming a silk purse, 
so I might mention that even in the 
midst of all this career mass-suicide that 
was taking place on the screen, the 
cinematography was just fine. It was 
always a pleasure when what there was 
of a plot set some of the characters out- 
side, so we could see those delicate 
shadings of light that are one of the 
saving graces of a Quebec winter. And 
Nanette Workman was good in a little 
cabaret number she put on for us... In 
fact, that sequence had the wit and the 
energy that the whole film should have 
had. 

I mentioned that the film had some 
sort of plot. It was sequenced (just like 
any porno film must be to get by the 
censors) with little bits of a story that, in 
this case, had something or other to do 
with the Pornobec scandal stuck in 
between the sex scenes. 

I could go on to ridicule individual 
participants in this venture, but why 
bother ? It would be like shooting fish in 
a barrel. 


David Clarke ®@ 
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John N. Smith/ 
Michael McKennirey’s 


Dance, in one sense, lends itself naturally 
to a medium which by its very nature is 
congenial to movement. Film, like 
dance, consists of movement in time 
and space, used expressively. The many 
types of ‘cinematic movement’ (from 
camera movement to camera angles, to 
the pace and rhythm created by cutting, 
mixing, dissolving, camera speed, etc.), 
can contribute immensely to the dance 
experience. 

The degree to which a dance film 
utilizes cinematic movement to enhance, 
integrate and transmit the dance expe- 
rience, determines the artistic level of 
the film. 

This does not mean that a dance film 
is ineffective unless it is a complex 
cinematic extravaganza, pulling all a 
filmmaker’s tricks out of the bag. But it 
does mean that the film should bea part 
of, and impart to the audience, a true 
dance experience. 

For this reason, Gala is only a partially 
successful dance film. Given the limita- 
tions the filmmakers were working 
under, it could be no more than a 
passive record of the Canadian Dance 
Spectacular which took place at the 
National Arts Centre in Ottawa on May 
30, 1981. 

There was no possibility of causing 
acting to be performed (for the cam- 
era), of shooting the dance perfor 
mances many times in an effort to 
register the best performance from the 
best point of view, or of selecting and 
combining the most effective shots into 
a continuity. There was no chance thata 
camera could have been placed on the 
stage or a crane over the stage so that 
the camera movement could have been 
more integrated with the dancer's 
movement. In short, this dance perfor- 
mance was not made for film. The film, 
in this case, was made for the dancers. 

The importance of filming (or tele 
vising, as was originally planned) this 
performance was indisputable. It was a 
first in Canadian dance history : eight of 
Canada’s foremost dance companies on 
the same stage on the same night. The 
participating dance companies were 
The Anna Wyman Dance Theatre, Danny 
Grossman Dance Company, Les Grands 
Ballets Canadiens, Le Groupe de la Place 
Royale, The National Ballet of Canada, 
The Royal Winnipeg Ballet, Toronto 
Dance Theatre and Winnipeg s Contem- 
porary Dancers. 

The Canadian Association of Profes- 
sional Dance Organizations (CAPDO) 
organized the event to deliberately draw 
attention to and promote Canadian 
dance, both nationally and abroad. It 
was to bea two-hour live telecast which 
CBC producer Norman Campbell (who 
retains producer's credit for Gala) had 
spent months planning for. But just days 
before opening night, the CBC had to 
pull out over a labour dispute with its 
NABET technicians. 

Gerry Eldred, then president of CAPDO, 
said: “Performing for audiences at the 
NAC was, of course, important, but the 
telecast which would bring our dancers 
into homes across the country was the 
heart of the event. If we couldn't have 
that, we certainly wanted to at least 
record the situation.” 

Enter the National Film Board (NFB), 


@ The Anne Wyman Dance Theatre 


whose directors John Smith, Cynthia 
Scott, David Wilson and Michael McKen- 
nirey had been involved with the same 
eight dance companies months before 
the event when they travelled across the 
country filming their one-hour docu- 
mentary, For the Love of Dance. 

John Smith, Colin McIntyre (of CAPDO) 
and John Goldsmith (director of Public 
Relations for the NAC) began the hercu- 
lean task of negotiating between the 
various unions and government agencies 
involved. Once the NFB had committed 
themselves (and one million dollars) to 
the film, considerable administrative, 
artistic and and technical problems had 
to be ironed out ina very short period of 
time. Contract obligations had to be 
worked out between the NAC stage 
crew, orchestra musicians and conduc- 
tors, eight dance directors, choreogra- 
phers, stage managers, set designers 
and lighting directors, as well as pay 
schedules for the 95 dancers. 

They had to obtain NABET's permis- 
sion before they could commence film- 
ingand torespect collective agreements 
with other performing arts unions. 
Director John Smith recalls: “Agree- 
ments were being made at 5:00 p.m. 
Saturday and curtain time was at 8 :30 
p.m.” 

Technical problems arose over the 
computerized lighting system, which 
although bright enough for TV, was 
insufficient for film. In just one day, 
everything was re-lit. To top it off, the 
cameramen were unfamiliar with the 
choreography, so they had to photograph 
intuitively and instinctively. Smith refers 


to this entire technical and bureaucratic 
ordeal as a “director's nightmare.” 

But with the admiration and respect 
that Smith, McKennirey and Scott had 
developed for these dance companies 
during the on-the-road filming of their 
previous documentary, the directorial 
trio had strong feelings about the need 
to film this spectacular. The effort was 
deemed more than just worthwhile; it 
was essential. 

What of the film itself? As mentioned 
earlier, it is effectively a documentary 
record of a dance performance. Seven 
cameras were placed at strategic points 
of view throughout the hall and back- 
stage. Camera lenses were selected, 
speeds were set at 24 frames per second, 
and the entire action was filmed as it 
unrolled before the camera's “eyes.” 
What we are left with, on film, is a 
competent but unimaginative handling 
of the material. Colours are, for the most 
part, intense and crisp, with good sepa- 
ration values, probably very true to the 
tonal clarity of the actual event. The 
Dolby stereo sound is admirably clean 
and full, with virtually no leakage from 
audience shufflings and coughs, or the 
heavy landings of dancer's feet. 

Most of the dancing is filmed in me- 
dium-long shot, which shows the dan- 
cer’s full bodies and fluid movements to 
greater advantage. Very often the entire 
stage fills the screen, and one is left with 
the illusion, as in Bergman's Magic Flute, 
that we are watching an actual stage 
performance. 

But it is in the camera movement and 
shot-to-shot juxtapositions that this film 


@ The Toronto Dance Theatre 


occasionally misses and momentarily 
loses the fluidity of the dance. Toronto 
Dance Theatre’s Baroque Suite, with its 
angular and geometric configurations, 
must have been difficult for an unfami- 
liar camera crew to follow, and at times, 
what ends up in the frame is not the 
central thrust of the action. In Danny 
Grossman’s Higher, however, closeups 
of the two dancer's facial expressions 
were essential to a conveyance of the 
sexual overtones of the piece. 

Highpoints of the film are Evelyn 
Hart's joyous and light-as-air perfor- 
mance in the Royal Winnipeg's Our 
Waltzes and the visually engaging Dance 
is... This... and This by the Anna Wyman 
Dance Theatre. Between performances, 
the film cuts backstage to the dress 
ing rooms and wings, where dancers 
are shown in varying degrees of pre- 
performance jitters, concentration 
and even relaxation. The National Ballet's 
Celia Franca and Evelyn Hart of the 
Royal Winnipeg receive most of the 
backstage cameras’ attention, thereby 
contributing a thread of continuity on a 
more personal level to the film. 

As dancers scrutinize other compa- 
nies’ performances intensely from the 
wings, in some of the most genuinely 
unselfconscious of the backstage foot- 
age, we get a real sense of the dancer's 
commitment to their art. They are at 
some times spellbound, at times amused, 
and at times amazed. 

With the filming of the Spectacular, 
these companies now have a very effec: 
tive public relations tool in Gala. Ut is to 
be shown widely abroad, according to 
Smith. Aside trom distribution through 
the regular NFB library network, Gala 
will be shown on national television 
and in runs at selected theatres natio- 
nally, 

it should accomplish what it was 
intended to do; increase public aware. 
ness ot the rich diversity and ereativity 
within the Canadian dance community, 


Lyn Martin © 


eens 
GALA pe died. John N Smith Michael MeKen- 
nirey d.o.p. Savas Kalogeras performance cam, 
Susan Trow, Tony lanzelo, Roger Rochat Barry 
Perles, Roger Moride backstage d. Cynthia Scott 
cam, Paul Cowan, Andreas Poulsson post-p. ad, 
Hans Peter Strobl loc. record, Claude Hazanavicius 
ad. ed. Andre Galbrand exee. p. Adam Symansky 
pe. dist, National Film Board of Canada (1981) 
running time 90 min. colour 16 mm. VTR. 
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Ira Levy’s 


The Breakthrough 


Right from the opening shot, The Break- 
through grips the viewer and does not 
let go for the next forty minutes. At the 
same time, the compassion in this com- 
pelling Canadian documentary makes 
the experience of viewing it so profound 
that one can’t help but come away from 
it changed. No wonder the film has 
already won five awards. No wonder 
the United Nations premiered The 
Breakthrough. And no wonder that 
wherever the film is shown, it changes 
people and induces them to change 
their communities. ; 

In large part, the power of The Break- 
through arises from its narrator, Nabil 
Shaban— a young man with a congenital 
bone disease which has left him with 
the appearance of half a body. But he 
can speak. And it is the heartfelt bril- 
liance of his words that open us to 
seeing him as a whole person. He speaks 
for those who can’t: people with cere- 
bral palsy who cannot form words to say 
what is inside. What he and the film tell 
us is that now there has come a break- 
through : a system of visual communica- 
tions called Blissymbolics by which the 
cerebral palsy disabled can communi- 
cate and find their voice. 

Throughout the film, we see how the 
pictographic symbol language has 
changed the lives of three people: a 
child, a teenager, and an adult. We see 
the child, Wendy, using her Blissymbol 
board to express her love and joy for 
living. Wendy, once thought to be men- 
tally retarded until taught how to use 
Blissymbols, is shown in the loving sur 
rounding of her family. 

The second section of the film, con- 
cerning the teenager Paul, is almost an 
answer to the question of what may 
happen to Wendy. Paul has decided to 
attend the local high school. We see him 
on opening day, boarding the school 
bus, attending his first “normal” classes. 
The filmmakers have captured the pain- 
ful atmosphere in the classroom, where 
the other students are reluctant to inter- 
act with Paul, the teacher is uptight and 
awkward about how to deal with his~ 
new student, and Paul is clearly frustrat- 
ed. But we see Paul's courage and dig- 
nity, his patience in this most painful of 
situations. Having seen Paul's prowess 
and interactions at home, where he 
skillfully drives a tractor and communi- 
cates well with his family, we as viewers 
are in the position of seeing that it is the 
larger society that is now limiting Paul. 

This is even more clear in the third 
section of the film devoted to an adult, 
Susan Odell. Having been institutional- 
ized since she was five, she has never- 
theless struggled long and hard to live 
as fully as possible. We see wedding 
photos of her and her husband (now 
deceased) which capture the joy of love 
and intimacy. We see her now fighting 
for her rights to live outside the institu- 
ES 


THE BREAKTHROUGH 4. tra Levy p. 
Ira Levy, Peter Williamson exec. p. Honald Lillie, 
William Johnston d.o.p. Peter Williamson ed. Cathy 
Blow narrator Nabil Shaban research consult 
Beth Bradshaw story consult Lois Tupper seript 
consult. Siobhan Flanagan 6d, ed. Louis Campese 
cam. asst. Clark Johnson, Robin Miller, Winston 


Upshall p. man Dee Simpson sd. rec. Peter [at- 
tistone, Steve Joles, Ed Smith, Aerlyn Weissman 
color 16mm running time 40 min. p-e, Lauron 


Productions Ltd, 1981 dint. Cinema Concepts Inter: 
national. 
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@ “... struggling long and hard to live as fully as possible”: Susan Odell 


tion. Its rather barren interiors contrast 
starkly with the lush outdoor shots in 
the section about Paul. Through Blis- 
symbols, Mrs. Susan Odell expresses her 
desire to become a Blissymbolic teacher, 
to live in herown apartment. She tells us 
that she sees herself as a necessary, 
feeling and attractive person ; what we 
have seen of her convinces us that she is 
right. a 

Ultimately, this is a film about the 
process of communication. That process 
always involves three key elements: a 
sender, a medium, and a receiver. Before 
Blissymbolics, the cerebral palsy han- 
dicapped had no medium for effective 
communication. Now that the sender 
has a medium, the rest of the commu- 
nication breakthrough depends on the 
receiver. Filmmakers Ira Levy and Peter 
Williamson have here ably prepared the 
larger society to open hearts and minds 
to receive the communications. 


Joyce Nelson © 


Francine Langlois’s 


Désiré 


Social behavior has been examined 
from every conceivable angle. And no 
aspect of the subject has aroused more 
curiosity than that of taboos. In novels, 
newspapers and films, what is ‘behind 
closed doors’ often sends people scurry- 
ing to pry those doors open. The topic of 
homosexuality rates high on the scale of 
controversy — making it susceptible to 
sensationalism and cheap exploitation. 
As reflected in the success of Cruisin’, La 
cage aux folles, and the recently released 
Making Love and Personal Best, gay 
stories make for good box office, Untor- 
tunately, this does not guarantee that 
the subject will be treated in an intelli- 
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gent or original fashion. Whether homo- 
sexuality goes ‘legit’ and appears on the 
big screen, orremains wrapped in plain 
brown paper, a risk is inevitably in- 
volved. Given the nature of the subject, 
there is a tendency to produce a voyeur 
istic vision of gay life that masquerades 
as a serious effort to spark new insights. 
The question then, is how to make a film 
that avoids the pitfalls that inevitably go 
hand in hand with provocative issues. 

Francine Langlois’ half-hour film Dé- 
siré (one of nine half-hour films to be 
produced through the Institut québécois 
du cinéma under its ‘Plan quinquennal’) 
offers one answer. The film examines a 
sensitive situation : a gay couple decides 
that the time has come foran addition to 
the ‘family’. Josette (Josée Labossiere) 
and Michelle (Johanne Seymour) are ob- 
viously comfortable living together, and 
like other‘normal’ couples have reached 
a point in their lives where they want to 
have a baby. Michelle, however, delicate- 


bh 


ly leaves the actual ‘experience’ of 


motherhood to a hesitant Josette. 

The first candidate Jean Bernier(Jean 
Lafontaine), a rather bland, well- 
meaning fellow, is drawn into the ar- 
rangement unaware of the role he is to 
play. When he threatens to become 
more than just a temporary presence in 
the household he is swiftly replaced. 
Josette and Michelle then decide to 
change their tack. They inform the new 
prospect of his status in their plan. 
Gilbert (Marcel Gauthier) is hardly put 
off, and this second attempt is success- 
ful— except that Michelle is the one who 
finds herself pregnant. 

Although the events in Désiré seem to 
fall into place almost too easily, what 
the film successfully emphasizes is that 
being gay does not necessarily have to 
conjure up images of people living ona 
razors edge, unable to integrate them- 
selves into society on their own terms, 
From the beginning, when we see 
Michelle picking up Josée at the adop- 
tion agency, we know these women are 
obviously comfortable with their life 
style. And no attempt is made to dis- 
close some defect that might confirm 
the usual suspicions. Being homosexual, 
in their case, is not a handicap. 

The film sticks to the problem at hand 
— two women who want to raise a child 
outside the normally accepted conven- 
tions. The conflicts that ensue are dealt 
with in a gentle, humorous fashion. Both 
the men and the women have their 
share of problems. 

What is missing perhaps is intimacy 
between the women. Although they are 
not asexual, at times they seem to be just 
good friends rather than a couple in 
love. But Désiré never falters in its 
initial intention — to portray two homo- 
sexual women who have accepted their 
choice of lifestyle, and who have not 
allowed their desires to be limited. 


Pia Maris @® 


DESIRE d./sc. Francine Langlois p. Jan Mark 
Lapointe dio.p. Louis DeErnsted ed. Babalou 
Hamelin asst. d. René Pothier sets Vianney Gau- 
thier sd. Alain Corneau costumes Gaudeline Sau- 
rio] make-up Diane Simard asst. cam. Daniel 
Jobin cont. Brigitte Germain props Pierre Fournier 
elec. Marc DeErnsted grip Jean-Maurice DeErnsted 
boom Yvon Benoit unit man. Claude Cartier asst. 
ed. Angétle Bourgault p. sec. Louisa Lafleur orl- 
ginal mus. Jacques Noel musicians Jacques Noel, 
Pascal Mailloux, Paul Grondin, Louise Babin, Serge 
Gratton Lp. Josée Labossitre, Johanne Seymour, 
Jean Lafontaine, Marcel Gauthier p.c. Les Produc- 
tions Et Caetera Inc. (1981) running time 27 min. 
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John Kent Harrison’s 


The Way of 
the Willow 


It was in 1979 that the south-east Asians 
were adrift, destination unknown. The 
news media did its best to illustrate the 
horrors of the condition of these “boat 
people.” Civilized nations had no choice 
but to open their doors and accept their 
allotment of refugees. The Canadian 
government adopted a refugee sponsor- 
ship program which encouraged private 
individuals and groups to assume res 
ponsibility for helping these refugees to 
integrate into a new environment. The 
task was monumental and deeply 
touched the lives of the many people 
across Canada who responded to the 
call. 

One of these sponsors, screenwriter 
John Kent Harrison, then a teacher in 
Concordia University’s film program, 
turned the experience into a film project 
for himself and his students. With the 
help of other faculty members they 
produced a professionally competent 
film called The Way of the Willow. 

The film is superb. It captures the 
very essence of the refugees’ experience 
of their first few days in Canada. The 
Way of the Willow is a half-hour dramatic 
film which shows how difficult it is for 
the refugees “to learn how to bend like 
the willow in a storm’ — which is the 
only way they can survive in their new 
surroundings. Harrison's film shows 
both the strength required and the pain 
involved in adapting to this alien Cana- 
dian culture with an elegance that moved 
me even more than did my own six 
weeks of intensive research into the 
refugee sponsorship program. And in 
the course of that research I heard it all— 
the loss of friends and family in transit, 
the psychological problems, the fears, 
the uncertainty, the bad teeth, the lan- 
guage problems, and the enormous dif- 
ficulty of having to learn an entirely 
different basis for survival — the Cana- 
dian lifestyle. But it was while watching 
the film that, for the first time, tears of 
emotion wet my face as I actually felt 
some of their agony. 

We share the experience of the Tran 
family : Hung the father, Anh the mother 
and Huw the three-year-old son. Having 
survived the horrendous ordeal of the 
boats, the pirate, the refugee camps and 
the loss of their second young son, the 
family arrives at Canadian Immigration 
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THE WAY OF THE WILLOW p.//d/sc. 
John Harrison p./d.o.p, Bob Miller a.d. Val Nathan 
(1st), Rudy Barichello (2nd), Avra Goldenblatt (3rd) 
p. man. André Lauzon unit man. Richard Carriere, 
Nicole Joron (1st asst), CarokLynn Meland (2nd 
asst.), Céline Pelletier (3rd asst) gaf./cam. op. Dave 
Young asst cam. Marc Landau (1st), Helen Yee 
(2nd) key grip Francois Garcia grips Neil Wool 
ward, Paul Van Emmerick best boy James Peto art 
d. Alison Burns ed. Alfonso Peccia, Arto Tavukciyan 
(1st asst.), Maureen Allman (2nd asst) sd. Delano 
Jureidini boom Alex Vachon sd. ed. Lisa Frankfort 
cont. Loreen Pindera loc. scouting Trish Irwin, 
James Peto, Lisa Frankfort, Alex Vachon props 
Marc Lalonde ward. Maureen Allman, Barbara 
Victor (1st asst.), Camille Gueymard (2nd asst), Rita 
Vani (3rd asst.) p. sec. Diane Lalonde, Gwen Camp- 
bell make-up Fernanda Tavares pa. Shimon 
Greenbaum consultants Ding Ngoc Mo, Stephan 
Wodoslawsky (NFB), Monica Armour pub. Marc 
Lalonde (Eng), Celline Pelletier (Fr.) Lp. Huynh Thi 
Mai Lan, Ding Ngoc Mo, La Tung Huw, Nancy 
Allison, Ralph Allison, Kate Williams, Grace Findley, 
Jane Hackett, David Mills, John Bourgeois, Scotty 
Hannah, Corporal Murray Helm, Alan Glazer stills 
Peter Budden p.c. KentCom Productions in coope- 
ration with Concordia University, 1980. 
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to have their fate sealed as permanent 
residents of Canada. They spend their 
first night in an army barracks and as 
they get up in the morning Anh asks 
Hung if they are free. Hung doesn't 
know, but the audience knows enough 
about their own culture to understand 
that while they are legally free it may be 
a long time before they will feel really 
free, if ever. 

Hung’s need to keep one foot planted 
firmly on his belongings as he takes the 
mandatory morning shower, despite his 
natural inhibitions, is a perfect illustra- 
tion of the suspicion he necessarily feels 
as a result of his sleepless nightmare. 

Having been warned by the immigra- 
tion official — a sympathetic and kindly 
woman who recognizes the tremendous 
need of these people but is powerless to 
do much about it — of Anh’s psycholo- 
gical problems because of the loss of her 
son, the Renshaws(the Canadian spon- 
sors), take the Tran’s to their new apart- 
ment. 

We see Anh locked in an incompre- 
hensible world, failing repeatedly to 
find her way. All the plastic bowls in the 
apartment are lined up neatly on the 
counter filled with the precious water 
she is saving from the incessantly drip- 
ping faucet in the kitchen sink The 
beautiful mural of a Vietnamese village 
which she paints on the wall of the 
appartment brings down the wrath of 
an angry landlord. Her efforts to buy 
shrimp to feed her family only confirm 
her inability to understand how the 
Canadians use money. In the climax of 
the story she comes face to face with her 
ultimate failure — an inability to secure 
the well-being of her only remaining 
son. 

Her desperation is crystalized as she 
wanders hopelessly out of the Montreal 
General Hospital totally oblivious to the 
snow on her icy bare feet. Our hearts go 
out to heras we too understand that she 
can never go back to where her heart is, 
and that she has a long row to hoe 
before life will be bearable here. 

One of the striking things about this 
film is its distinctively Canadian flavour. 
The profound influence of our docu- 
mentary tradition makes this drama 
seem like cinéma vérité. The acting is so 
good that we seem to be watching life 
itself unfold. The only problem that I 
experienced with the film was that the 
Canadian sponsors, the Renshaws, are 
so Canadian as to be almost cliched - 
well meaning, empathic, practical, but 
somehow ineffective and_ strangely 
inappropriate. 

George Renshaw’s clown act in the 
hospital scene as he tries to make Huw 
laugh seems pathetic in its lack of sensi- 
tivity to the needs of the situation and 
yet characterizes the relationship be 
tween refugee and sponsor. 

I can only assume that it was Harri- 
son's innate Canadian modesty which 
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prevented him from touting the Cana- 
dian sponsor's horn just a little. While I 
am sure of the truth of his portrayal of 
the Renshaws I would also maintain 
that it isn’t the only truth. 

Last summer I was involved in a 
research project which evaluated the 
refugee sponsorship program across 
Canada. I found it remarkable how 
much these sponsors gave of themselves 
in terms of time, money and love to 
assist their refugee family. Somehow I 
believe that the film was remiss by 
bearly hinting at the fact that the Cana- 
dian sponsors played an effective role in 
helping the refugee families to weather 
this storm by teaching them which way 
to bend. 

Despite this, the cast and crew of The 
Way of the Willow have created a sensi- 
tive, memorable and worthwhile film 
which accurately portrays the refugees’ 
first experience of Canada -— their home, 
but non-native land. 


Kate Jansen @® 


Tony Snowstill’s 


Our Children 
Are Our Future 


An alarming proportion of native chil- 
dren in Canada end up in the care of the 
state; many of them are adopted by 
white families and sent to schools where 
there are no other native children. 
When they reach adolescence, a sense 
of rootlessness and despair pushes 
them into a self-destructive life style. 

The story of the breakdown of native 
culture in the wake of industrial society 
is a familiar one. This documentary by 
independent filmmaker Tony Snowsill 
(whose previous work includes The 
Man, The Snake and the Fox - an Indian 
legend, and To Talk With Dignity in 
which native actors portray white reac- 
tionaries) is more carefully researched 
and sensitively directed than most CBC 
and NFB productions on the subject. 
Instead of making generalizations and 
quoting statistics, the film deals in 
depth with two individuals caught in 
the system. 

Michael, 20 years old, is a Cree from 
Northern Saskatchewan, serving a two- 
year sentence for armed robbery. In 
their comfortable suburban home his 
adopted family treated him as though 
he were their own son. Against the stark 
background of his jail cell he speaks of 
his confusion and shows the marks of 
his attempts at suicide. His story is 
contrasted with that of Chip, a Blackfoot 
child from Southern Alberta who was 
adopted by a family on the reserve. He is 
shown in his new home where they 


speak the native language and he is 
taught the folklore and dancing at an 
early age. He is being brought up in an 
extended-family situation where the 
old people are teachers who pass on the 
traditions of the past to the young 

A sequence shot on a reserve shows 
why cases like Chip are rare. The govern- 
ment built housing is so inadequate that 
most families could not fulfill the mini- 
mum requirements of Childrens’ Aid. 
The houses are already over-crowded 
and there are few employment oppor- 
tunities for the parents, leading to many 
of the same social problems encountered 
by unemployed people in the city. 

In the powerful opening sequence a 
speaker at an Indian Child Caravan rally 
in Vancouver points an accusing finger 
at the camera protesting the loss of their 
children to a child welfare system 
which denies them their heritage. The 
two stories are dramatically interwoven 
without the use of any moralizing narra- 
tion. The dilemma of the white family is 
presented sympathetically and the 
audience is left to draw its own con- 
clusions. The process by which justice 
often contributes to the problem rather 
than relieving it is shown in a re-creation 
of a court case in which a native social 
worker argues unsuccessfully against a 
Children’s Aid representative that an 
Indian mother should be allowed to 
keep her family together. 


The film presents clear evidence of 
the need for more Indian social workers 
and better child care facilities on the 
reserve. There is also a need for more 
films showing modern Indians coping 
with social change instead of being the 
victims of it. A growing number of In- 
dians are finding jobs in the city and 
bringing up their children in an urban 
environment without giving up their 
traditional values, The Wandering Spirit 
School, Anduhyaun House and the Native 
Canadian Centre in Toronto are exam- 
ples of the changing role of Indians in 
Canada life. This urban-based Indian 
community was present in large num- 
bers to support the opening of Our Chil- 
dren Are Our Future at Harbourfront 
with an Honour drum song. The film 
shows the ability of native people to 
confront social problems through their 
own initiative, 


Alan Collins © 


OUR CHILDREN ARE OUR FU- 


TURE pvd. Tony Snowsiil assoc. p. Christine 
Welsh d.o.p., Mark Irwin ese, Robert Nichol ad, 
rec. lan Hendry, Martin Possum pie, ed./sd, ed, 
Christine Welsh cam, asst Carl Harvey, Pamela 
Nichol orig. mus, Al Soberman, Ben Mink re-ree. 
Soundmix Ltd. stills Christine Welsh p.e. Direc: 
tion Films running time $3 min. cel. 16mm dist 
Canadian Learning Co. Direction Films 
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PRODUCTION GUIDE 


he following is a list of films in production (actually before 
the cameras) and in negotiation in Canada. Needless to say, 
the films which are still in the project stage are subject to 
changes. A third category, In Pre-production, will be used to 
indicate films which are in active pre-production, having set a 
date for the beginning of principal photography and being 
engaged in casting and crewing). Films are listed by the name of 
the company which initiated the project, or with which the 
project is popularly associated. This is not necessarily the name 


of the production company. 


Where the two companies are 


different, the name of the production company, if known, is also 
given. In instances where a producer has asked us not to list a 
project, or to withhold certain credits due to ongoing pegotiadons 


we have respected his request. 


Please telephone additions and up-dates information to: 
Cinema Canada (416) 596-6829 or (514) 272-5354. 


Film credit abbreviations 


d. director asst. d. assistant director sc. script adapt-adaptation dial dialogue 
ph./dop. photography sp. ph. efx. special photographic effects ed. editor sup. ed. 
supervising editor sd. sound sd. ed. sound editor sd. rec. sound recording p. des. 
production designer art d. art director set dec. set decorator m. music cost. 
costumes Lp. leading players exec. p. executive producer p. producer assoc. p. 
associate producer line p. line producer p. sup. production supervisor p. man. 
production manager p.c. production company dist. distributor An asterisk(°) fol- 
lowing the film’s title indicates financial participation by the Canadian Film 


Development Corporation. 
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CBO/ RADIO-CANADA 


(514) 285-2863 


EMPIRE INC. 

Shooting began December 4, 1981 and 

should be completed at end of August 

p.c. CBC/Radio-Canada in collabora- 

tion with the National Film Board exec. 

p. Mark Blandford p. Paul Risacher d. 

Denys Arcand, Doug Jackson sc. Douglas 

Bowie Stury editor Joan Irving-Herman 

p- man. Connie Ballam a d. Ist: 

Louise Turcotte Gerlache 2nd: Hans 

Vandersluys cont. Johanne Prégent 

unit man. Maurice Gingras, Jackie Van 

Echten, Yvon Payette assoc. p. (NFB) 

Stefan Wodoslawsky, Dorothy Courtois 

adm. (NFB) Tamars Lynch p. sec. Lise 

Gagné d.o.p. Alain Dostie cam. op. 

Michel Caron asst. cam. 1st: Daniel 

Jobin ; 2nd : Nathalie Moliavko- Visotski 

sd. Richard Besse boom Ester Auger 

gaffer Roger Martin, Mike Borlace elec. 

Claude Derasp, Norman Viau, Pierre 

Charpentier key grip Emmanuel Lépi- 

ne, Johnny Daoust art d. Pierre Garneau 

cast. d. Emma Hodgson cast. asst 

Barbara Cartwright, Sophie Sénécal 

set design Hubert Poirier asst. dec. 

Robert Chabot, Pierre Despars, Jean 

Leroux make-up artist Guy Juneau 

make-up assts. Jean-Charles Pelchat, 

Claudie Taillon hair stylist Jean 

Viriato, Guy Roy cost. des. Fernand 

Mainville cost. asst. Renée Tarfid, 

Claude Gagnon, Denise D'Arcy dressers 
Jeannette St-Laurent, André Vouton 
staging crew leader Raymond Fon- 
taine staging crew Fernand Charpen- 
tier, Michel Martinez, Fernand Harnois, 
Donato Monaco sp. efx. Gilles Roussel 
set dec, Herve Ouimet prop. mast 
Maurice Dumas design coord. Ray- 
mond Lestage stills André Lecoz 
drivers Jacques Champagne, Brian 
Camacho, Raymond Castonguay, Daniel 
Uzycki Lp. Kenneth Welsh, Jennifer 
Dale, Peter Dvorsky, Martha Henry, Mitch 
Martin, Joe Ziegler, Gabriel Arcand, 
Donald Pilon, Robert Clothier, Pamela 
Redfern, Lynn Jackson, Paul Hébert, Mi 
reille Thibault, Paule Baillargeon, Gra- 
ham Bachelor, Tony Van Bridge, Robin 
Ward unit pub. Lana Iny (514) 285-2863, 
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CBC-TORONTO 


(416) 925-3311 ext. 4461 
READY FOR LOVE 


Shooting began in Toronto on this 90 
min. special p. Lawrence S. Mirkin d. 
Douglas Williams scr. Sugith Varughese 
Lp. Sugith Varughese, Malika Mendez, 
Gaye Burgess, Layne Coleman, Maida 
Rogerson, Joseph Ziegler, Angelo Riza- 
cos, Sanyogta Singh, Swarran Singh. 


CINE-GLORIA INC. 


(514) 284-9354 


LITTLE GLORIA... 


HAPPY AT LAST 

A 2x2 hours mini TV series for NBC 
(USA) on the life of Gloria Vanderbilt. 
Started shooting May 17 in the U.S. for 
two weeks, and in Canada May 31 for7 
weeks, witha budget of $6M approxima- 
tely p.c. Ciné-Gloria Inc. exec. p. Edgar 
J. Sherick, Scott Rudin p. David Nicksay, 
Justine Heroux p. man, Micheline 
Garant ass’t to p. man. Robert Wer- 
theimer prod. coord. Jacky Lavoie unit 
man. Josette Perrotta loc. man. Daniel 
Louis prod. ace. Muriel Lize-Pothier 
prod. typIst/recept. Patricia Cahill 
prod. coord./U.8. Donna Smith acc. 
superv. Roy Baxter d. Waris Hussein 
ist ad. Tom Kane a.d. Francois Ouimet, 
Blair Roth ad. (apprentice) Robert 
Ditchburn cont. France Lachapelle 
cast (MtL) Arden Ryshpan cast. (Tor.) 
Stuart Aitkins/Canadian Casting cast. 
asst. Martha Laing d.o.p. Tony Imi 
cam. op. Allen Smith focus puller 
Robert Guertin clapper/loader Michel 
Girard cam. asst. Patti Morein stills 
Piroska Mihalka second unit camera 
cam. Joel Bertomeu focus puller Luc 
Lussier sd. Richard Lightstone boom 
Jimmy Thompson playback op, Susan 
Schneir ed. Malcolm Cooke asst ed. 
Kerry Kohler, Chantal Bowen art dept. 
Stuart Wurizel art d. Guy Comptois art 
dept. coord, Penny Hadfield 1st, 2nd, 
3rd set dressers Enrico Campana, 
Maurice Leblanc, Francois Lamontagne 
props buyer Lise Pharand propman 
Gilles Aird propman asst Marc Cori- 
veau props asst Renée Rousseau, 
Frangois Leclerc draftsman Kaymond 


Larose art dept./P.A. Hélene Hébert 
researcher Donna Noonan Ist, 2nd, 
3rd make-up art. Ann Brodie, Suzanne 
Benoit, Joan Issacson asst. make-up 
Mariec-Josée Lafontaine ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th hairdressers Paul Leblanc, Bob 
Pritchett, Richard Hansen, André Lafre- 
niere ward. superv. Julie Weiss ward. 
mist. Delphine White extra ward. 
mist. Suzanne Harel women’s ward. 
dres. Ginette Magny men’s ward. 
dres. Mario Davignon men’s dres. 
asst. Arthur ward. cont Renée April, 
Fabienne April gaffer John Berrie 
gaffer (2nd unit) Jean-Paul Houle best 
boy Jean Courteau elect’s Alex Amyot, 
Brian Baker, Pierre Davreux key grip 
Francois Dupéré grip Michel Périard, 


- André Ouellet prod. asst. Michel Dubois 


driver capt. Michel Guay cast drivers 
Louis-Philippe Rochon, Joseph San- 
chez, Neil Bibby, André Poulin, Andrew 
Ward, asst. driver Jerry Shore Jr. unit/ 
minibus Paul Hotte motorhome dr. 
Ronald Vachon, Denis Normandeau PA/ 
driver Jacques Bernier m/u/hair unit 
Richard Marsan craft serv. Ken Korral 
office PA Jean-Pierre Fritz honey 
wagon Danny Marionneaux wardrobe 
Rick Mercier Lp. Lucie Gutteridge, 
Angela Lansbury, Glynnis_ Johns, 
Maureen Stapleton, Jennifer Dundas, 
Rosalind Landor, Leueen Willougby, 
Christopher Plummer, Bette Davis, John 
Hillerman, Michael Gross, Martin Balsam, 
Kirsten Bishopric, Charles Palmer, Ken 
Pogue, Danielle Schneider, Booth Savage, 
Jan Rubes, Terence Labrosse, Cec Linder, 
Joe] Kenyon, Lyn Jackson, Phillip Craig, 
Dean Hagopian, Phillip Pretten, Joe 
Maher, Barnard Hughes, Philip Spencley, 
Steven Michaels, Frances Antle, Jeannine 
Beaubien, Kathleen Fee, Jesse Thomp- 
son, Merlee Shapiro, David Connor, 
Michael Rudder, Araby Lockhart, Terry 
Donald, Don Lamoureux, Ali Giron. 


CINE ST-HENRI INC. 


(514) 333-3336 


BONHEUR D’OCCASION/ 
THE TIN FLUTE 

Feature film and a five hours TV series, 
based on the book of same title by 
Gabrielle Roy. Shot in Montreal (St-Henri 
aera) for six months with a budget of 
$3.4M. p. Marie-Josée Raymond exec. p. 
Bob Verrall assoc. p. Dorothy Courtois, 
Pat Ferns scr. Marie-Josée Raymond, 
Claude Fournier engl adapt. B.A. 
Cameron d. Claude Fournier ist and 
2nd a.d. Mireille Goulet, Pierre Plante 
cont. Monique Champagne p. man. 
Sylvie de Grandpré unit/loc. man. 
Marcel Malacket, Michel Dandavino p. 
acc. Manon Bougie-Boyer p. sec. Mi- 
cheline Cadieux d.o.p. Savas Kalogeras 
cam. op. C. Fournier lst and 2nd asst 
cam. Jean-Marie Buquet, Zoe Dirse stills 
Attila Dory gaffer Guy Rémillard elect 
Guy Cousineau key grip Marcde Ernsted 
grip Jean-Maurice de Ernsted sd. rec. 
Jacques Drouin boom Jean-Guy Nor- 
mandin p. des. Charles L. Dunlop art d. 
Denis Boucher coord. Elinor R. Gal- 
braith props buyer Charles Bernier 
set dress. Jacques Chamberland props 
asst. Jean-Vincent Fournier cost. des. 
Nicole Pelletier ward. asst. Martine 
Fontaine, Sylvie Rochon, Céline Cou- 
lombe dresser Michele Dion make-up 
Marie-Angele Protat hair stylist Gaétan 
Noiseux chief ed. Yves Langlois p. asst. 
Bernard Fougeres, Philippe Pager craft 
jperson Martine Beauchemin driver 
Jean Joyal Lp. Mireillk ‘eyglun, Pierre 
Chagnon, Martin Nev 2Id, Marilyn 
Lightstane, Michel Forget, Charlotte 
Laurier, Thuryn Pranke, Jean Belzil- 
Gascon, Thomas Hellman, Valérie 
Schneck, Johanne McKay, Frédérique 
Brossoit, Lindo Sorgini, Gratien Gélinas, 
Francoise Berd, André Lacoste, René- 
Richard Cyr, Louis Cyr, Francoise Grat- 
ton, Claude Jutra, Jeannine Sutto, Jocelyn 
Bérubé, Monique Spaziani. 


by Del Mehes and Yves Gagnon 


DWIGHT G BERRY FILMS 


DESTINY 

A 80 min. theatrical dramatic fantasy. 
Shooting start June 12 in Toronto fortwo 
wecks. exec. p. Dwight G. Berry assoc. 
p. Andrew Faiz.d. Sam Boyd p. man. 
Don Ayres sc. D.G. Berry. 


FILMLINE PRODUCTIONS 


INC. 


(514) 288-8811 
CROSS COUNTRY 


A police crime drama. Start shooting 
May 11, 1982 with a budget of $3.1M, in 
Montreal. Worldwide distribution by 
United Artists Corporation. exec. p. 
Ronald Cohen, James Beach p. Pieter 
Kroonenburg, David Patterson d. Paul 
Lynch ser. John Hunter p. man. Mychéle 
Boudrias ist a.d. Ray Sager p. sec. 
Danitle Rohrbach unit man. Carole 
Mondello2nd a.d. Mac Bradden script 
person Brigitte Germain p. design. 
Michel Proulx set dres. Francois Séguin 
props buyer Frances Calder props 
David Phillips props (apprentice) 
Christopher Gilmore cost. superv. 
Paul-André Guérin cost. superv. asst. 
Laura Drew hair/make-up Tom Booth 
d.o. p. René Verzier focus puller Denis 
Gingras 2nd asst cam. Jean-Jacques 
Gervais stills Takashi Seida gaffer 
Jacques Fortier elect. Gilles Fortier key 
grip Serge Grenier grip (apprentice) 
Marion Mailhot sd. Patrick Rousseau 
boom Véronique Gabillaud ed. Nick 
Rotundo asst. ed. Jean-Marc Magnan 
cast. dir. Dierdre Bowen cast. (extras) 
Nadia Rona prod. acc. Susan Lewis 
prod. asst’s Don Riordan, Jean-Pierre 
Laurendeau, Patrick Clune, Pierre Houle 
pub. Marc Lalonde, David Novek Asso- 
ciates (514) 284-2113 Lp. Richard Beymer, 
Nina Axelrod, Brent Carver, Michael 
Ironside, David Conner, George Sper- 
dakos, Michael Kane, Shea Garner, 
August Schellenberg, Paul Bradley, 
Jacqueline Williams, Desmond Camp 
bell, Anna Vitré, Pam Colyer, JérOme 
Thibergien, Robert Spivak, Neil Affleck, 
Bill Spears, Len Watt, Christiane Pas- 
quier, Sheena Larkin. 


H.T.I. MOTION 
PICTURES PRODUCTION 


(416) 251-8633 


SALUTE 

One hourdocumentary on the closing of 
Royal York Collegette. Shooting began 
May 28 to Sept. 27 in Toronto with a 
budget of $7,000. exec.p./d. J. Richard 
Hirgel d.o.p./art d. Henry Podstawka 
sd. Mark Lewis ed./p.sec. Nancy 
Bromley. 


LIGHSTCAPE MOTION 
PICTURE COMPANY LTD. 


(416) 465-1098 


THE MUSIC OF THE 
SPHERES 
Shooting began Oct. 4, 1980 in Toronto. 
Budget: $110,000. A scifi comic horror 
film shot in English and French. p. 
, Philip Jackson d. Philip Jackson p. 
man. Gabrielle de Montmollin sc. Philip 
Jackson, Gabrielle de Montmollin 
d.o.p. Nadine Mumenick cont. Doris 
Lapierre dlaL coach Yseult Buxel 
miniatures Michael M. Sloan, Jeff Ber 
tram, Grand Illusion Co. sd. Ross Red- 


fern Lp. Anne Dansereau, Peter Brikma-. 


nis, Jacques Couture, Kenneth Gordon, 
Ken Lemaire, Sandy Kyser. 


MADGER FILM 
PRODUCTIONS/ CRITICAL 
LIST 


(416) 752-8850 


CRITICAL LIST 
(TENTATIVE) 


Feature film began shooting April 22 for 
7 weeks in Toronto and Magder studio. 
Budget $2M. Non canadian funds. p. 
Zale Magder d. Sheldon Larry d.o.p. 
Magder sc. Peter Lawrence, Neal Bell p. 
man. Gary Magder 1st a.d. Tony Luci- 
bello art d. David Jayquest cont. Blan- 
che McDermaid Lp. Joe Spano, David 
MacCallum, Diana Venora, Robert Joy, 
Nicholas Campbell, Don Francks, Clare 


- Coulter. 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
INC. 


(514) 270-1496 
LA CLE DES BOIS 


A 13 half-hour series for television to be 
shot in January 1982, with an estimated 
budget of $390,000 p. and d. Andre A. 
Bélanger concept & sc. Louise Pelletier 
pub. re. Sheila Burke. N.B.: This docu- 
mentary TV-series does not require 
actors. 


SHOCHIKU FILMS 
COMPANY LTD. 


(416) 977-0707 


VIVA CANADA (Out of the 


Gora — The Dog series) 

Two Hour_ drama for Japanese TV. 
Shooting across Canada from May 14 to 
June 16. No Canadian Funds. p. Isao 
Koizumi, Haruo Umamichi asst. p. 
Takashi Ohashi d. Toshinobu Ohmini 
d.o.p. Norio Suzuki music Hachiro 
Aoyama unit man. John Roberts talent 
coord. Grace Yul.p. Eve Crawford, Ken 
James, Al Bernado, Angelo Virgilie, Alan 
Royal, Maureen Fitzgerald, Patricia 
Hamilton, Robert Newton. 


WINDROSE FILMS 


(416) 593-7762 


FOREIGN LAND 

Two45 min. film for German Pay TV 
adapted from “Fremdes Land.” Budget 
$1M. This docu drama will shoot from 
Apil 30 to June 10 in Toronto, Montreal, 
Vancouver, Harrison Lake, Alberta and 
Nova Scotia. No Canadian funds. p. Heino 
Breilmann d. Peter Witt p. man. Daria 
Stermac (Cdaf German unit man. 
Reinhard Heindrichs. 


ASTRAL FILM 
PRODUCTIONS/ SIMON, 
REEVES, LANSBURG/ 
20th CENTURY--FOX 


(514) 748-9673 


PORKY’'S II 

Principal photography began June 4, 
1982 in Florida. exec. p. Harold Green- 
berg, Mel Simon ser., d. Bob Clark other 
informations not available. 


IN PRE-PRODUCTION 


ATLANTIS FILMS LTD. 


(416) 960-1503 


THE TOMORROW CITY 

90 min. made for T.V. drama. Shooting 
scheduled for Summer 1982 in Ontario 
p- Michael MacMillan, Seaton McLean, 
Janice Platt based on novel by Monica 
Hughes. 


GREAT LADIES 

OF THE ATLANTIC 
One hour TV special on the great Ladies 
of the Atlantic: The Normandie, The 
Berengaria, The Queen Mary and the 
Queen Elizabeth. Shooting take place in 
New York and California during Sum- 
mer 1982. 


CBC-TOTONTO 


(416) 925-3311 ext. 4461 
SEVENTH CIRCLE 


This 60 min drama “For the Record” 
series. Scheduled to begin shooting May 
20 to June 6th. exec. p. Sig Gerber p. 
Alan Burke assoc. p. Duncan Lambe d. 
Zale Dalen scr. Martin Lager. 


CINE-GROUPE INC. 


(514) 524-7567 


MON PERE, MA MERE, 

MA SOEUR ET MOI 
(working title) 

Feature film to be shot in part in Mon- 
treal, with a budget of $12M., for six 
weeks from July26, 1982. exec. p. Jacques 
Pettigrew p. Monique Messier p. man. 
Daniel Louis sc. Brigitte Sauriol from an 
idea of M. Messier d. B. Sauriol 1st a.d. 
René Pothier p. sec. Suzanne Comptois 
cast. dir. Francine Langlois d.o.p. Paul 
Vander Linden. 


CINEVIDEO INC. 


(514) 284-9354 


OVIDE PLOUFFE 1949 


(working title) 

Asix one-hour TV series, and a two hours 
feature film, in co-production between 
Canada and France. To be shot from 
November 1982 during approximately 4 
months in Montreal, Quebec City and 
r'lle d’Anticosti, with a budget of S6M. 
Based on the new novel by Roger Leme- 
lin. p.c. Cinévideo Inc/Filmédis-Mondex 
(France) exec. p. Denis Héroux p. Justine 
Héroux p. man. Micheline Garand scr. 
Roger Lemelin scr. adapt. Gilles Carle 
d. Carle Lp. same casting as Les Plouffe 
such as: Gabriel Arcand, Denise Filia- 
treault, Pierre Curzi, Serge Dupire, 
Gerard Poirier, Anne Létourneau. 


CORPORATION IMAGE 
M & M LTEE 


(514) 878-1474 


SONATINE 

Feature film to be shot in Montreal on 
September 13 for 6 weeks. Budget $1M. 
exec. p. René Malo p. Pierre Gendron 
sc., d. Micheline Lanctot d.o.p. Guy 
Dufaux Lp. Pascale Bussiere, Marcia 
Pilote pub. Diane Lafrance (514) 878- 
1474. 

LE RUFFIAN 

A Canadian French co-production to be 
shot in Montreal from August9 for three 
months. p.c. Les Films Christian Fechner 
(Paris)/Corporation Image M & M Ltee 
iMtL) exec. p. Christian Fechner(Paris)/ 
Rene Malo (Montreal) se., d. Jose Gio 
vanni p. man. Henri Brichetti (Paris) 
assoc. p. Pierre Gendron (Mtl) d.o.p, 
Jean-Paul Shwartz art d. Viannev ©~ 


thier ad. Jeane-** * wit gta 
Pare? * -.«atick Costantini sd. 


cwurcK Rousseau Lp. Lino Ventura, 
Claudia Cardinale, Bernard Giraudeau. 


DREAM MACHINE 
FILMS CORP. 


(604) 980-8082 


SAJO AND HER BEAVER 
PEOPLE 

Based on the novel of the same name by 
Grey Owl Start date July 15, budget of 
$2M. co-p. Robert Nichol p. man. Bob 
Akester scr. Michael Mercer d. Nichol. 


ee 


GENESIS INTERNATIONAL 


(416) 591-9333 


(untitled as yet) 

Shooting scheduled Aug Sth in Toronto 
and South Tropics for 22 weeks with 2 
complete film crews. Six 1 1/2 hour 
dramas for T.V. p. Joseph Sefel creative 
d. Henry Richardson d. of Project 
Annette Cohen story ed. Irene E. Ber 
kowitz. 


INTERNATIONAL CINEMA 
CORPORATION 


(514) 284-9354 
LOUISIANA 

A feature film and a six TV hours series 
in co-production between Canada and 
France. Pre-production scheduled for 
June 15 and shooting for mid-September 
for three to four months. Estimated 
budget : $12M. Tobe shot allin Louisiana 
and France. Based on the book series by 
Maurice Denuziere. p.c. I.C.C,(Canada)/ 
Téle-Gaumont (France) exec. p. Télé 
Gaumont p. LC.C. secr. John Melson, 
Dominique Fabre, Etienne Périer d. E. 
Périer p. man. Stephan Reichel. 


JOHN WALKER 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(416) 531-3252 


THE LIFE AND WORKS 
OF PAUL STRAND 


One hour T.V. special documentary on 
American Artist Paul Strand. To begin 
shooting Aug. 82 for40 days in New York, 
New Mexico, Mexico, Italy, France, 
England. Budget $240,000. 


MAINSTREAM 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(506) 642-3683 
LE PIQUE-NIQUE =—s 


Aone hourT.V.dramato beshotentirely 
in St-John, New Brunswick, in both 
French and English. First part of the film 
to be shot this Winter in the snow, the 
rest of it to be shot July ‘82. Budget 
$160,000. p. Gregor Hargrove d. Michael 
Payne sc. Rino Morin Rossignol art d. 
Lyall Hallum p. man. Elizabeth Ashion. 


METEOR FILMS LTD. 


(416) 625-0502 
GETTING THE BREAK 


A one hour docu-drama scheduled for 
June/82 in Toronto. Budget $65,000. 
p./d./sc. Ian Farrell p. man. Sharon 
Devine d.o.p. Robert McKinnon lab, 
Film House. 


HOME SIEGE 


Half hourdocumentary on fiome security 
and crime prevention scheduled for 
July, p/d./se. lan Farrell. 


io 
‘PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(514) 526-3761 


FOR THOSE I LOVED, 
AU NOM DE 
TOUS LES MIENS 


Asix hours TV series anda two hours fea- 


ture film both shot in English and 
French. That coproduction Canada/ 
France, based on the book by Martin 
Gray, will start shooting on August ‘82 
until December in Canada, France and 
other countries, with a budget of $10M. 
co-p.c. Producteurs Associés (France) 
exec. p. Pierre David (Canada) and Andre 
Djaoui(France) p. Claude Héroux(Cana- 
da) and Jacques Strauss (France) d. Ro 
bert Enrico p. man. Roger Héroux ser. 
Tony Sheer, Robert Enrico pub. Lise 
Dandurand/Paratel (514) 845-0111. 


M & M FILM 
PRODUCTION LTD. 

(416) 968-9300 

DRAMA OF THE OCEANS 
Four-one hour T.V. specials on the ocean 
as mans last frontier. Based on the work 
of Elisabeth Mann Borgese. Principal 
photography to begin Summer/Fall of 
1982. exec. p. John and Henia Muller d. 
Jacques Gagné d.o.p. Jean-Claude La- 
brecque sd. Serge Beauchemin. 


GIMP 

A 90 min. made for T.V. feature in co 
operation with the CFDC. Principal 
photography to begin Summer 1982. 
exec. p. John and Henia Muller se. Victor 
Schwartzman. 


NETWORK FILM 
PRODUCTIONS 


(416) 487-5938 


FORBIDDEN WORLDS 


(Formerly Tales of Terror) 
Nine episodes of 30 min. for TV. First 
episode (60 min) to be shot March Ist in 
Northern Ontario. To be co-produced 
with Canadian Pay TV Film Production. 
sc. Michael Chandler p. John T. Good- 
child p. supv. M. Chandler art d. Metro- 
polis Designs cast. Linda Mote/Cana- 
dian Film Casting Services extra Toronto 
Film Extra Lp. Don Francks. 


DANTE’S INFERNO — THE | 
SEARCH FOR BEATRICE 


Feature production to be shot early 1982 
cast TBA for further information contact 
Christian Daniel (416) 691-0878 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
CINEMATOGRAPHIQUES 
G.LG. INC. 


(514) 849-7067 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE 

A French/Canada co-production TV 
series of four/one hour, and a feature 
film for theatrical release. Estimated 
budget: S4M. Shooting in August and 
September for Summer and Fall scenes, 
and in December for Winter scenes. Co 
production between la Societe Radio- 
Canada and TF 1 (France) p. Nicole 
Godin, Jean Lebel p. man. Francine 
Forest d. Gilles Carle art d. Jocelyn Joly 
d.o.p. Pierre Mignault 1st a.d. Pierre 
Magny cost. des. Michele Hamel cast. 
Lorraine Richard Lp. Carole Laure. 


IL ETAIT UNE FOIS 
L'AMERIQUE 


Feature to be shotin Montreal (forseven 
weeks! on August 30, and Rome (started 
shooting on June Ist), Paris, Biarritz, 
New York and Chicago. Estimated 
budget $22M (U.S) p. Arnon Milchen 
(Regency Films/New Yer 

. ae ‘ re exec. p- 
Claudia ** 

-.. waancini gen. p. man, Fred 
Caruzo p. man. (MtL) Lyse Lafontaine 
ser. Norman Miller d. Sergio Leone Lp. 
Robert De Niro, 


ASA PRODUCTION INC. 


(514) 288-4011 

HIT AND RUN* 

To begin principal photography in 
Montreal on a $5 million budget. p. 
Joseph F. Beaubien, Nicole M. Boisvert 
p- man. Lyse Lafontaine d. Robin Spry 
sc. Douglas Bowie, Arthur Fuller, Spry, 
based on the book by Tom Alderman. 


MON PERE, MON AMOUR 
(working title) 

Feature to be shot in Montreal on October 
and November 1982, with a budget of 
$1.5M approximately. p. Nicole Boisvert, 
Joseph Beaubien scr. Roger Fournier. 


ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE 


(514) 748-6541 
MIRI 


An Israel and Canada co-production to 
be shot in Israel in 1982. p. Harold 
Greenberg d. Tzipi Trope. 


B.M. FILM C0. INC. 


(514) 844-1300 


BREAK AWAY 


p- Bruce Mallen ass. p. Carol Klein 
exec. p. Michael Gilbert. 


CANAMERICA 
FILMCORP INC. 


(514) 288-0266 


EASTER EGG HUNT 


Schedule for shooting in England in 
1982, with an estimated budgeet of 


$7 million US. p. Christophe Harbon- 
ville, Nicholas Clermont assoc. p. Gilles 
Chartrand p. superv. Jim Margellos d. 
Robert Altman. Story based on the book 
by Julian Freeman, Easter Egg Hunt. 


CRAWLEY FILMS 


(613) 728-3513 
THE STRANGE ONE’ 

Special effects photography has begun. 
Location filming in Toronto, Ireland, 
Scotland on a budget of $4 million. 
p.c. Crawley Films Production p. Budge 
Crawley sc. adapted from a novel by 
Fred Bosworth” The Strange One’ d.o.p. 
Robert Ryan ph. Robert Ryan, Patrick 
Carey sp. efx ph. Patrick Carey, Robert 
Ryan. 


ENGLANDER 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


INDIAN 

Feature film about the olympic winner 
Billy Mills to be shot entirely in Alberta 
in Spring 1982 with money from the 
Ermineskin Band of $6M. p. Ira-Englan- 
der sc. Sheryll Hendrix Englander 
Prod, Canadian coord. John Fletcher 
(Edmonton) (403) 420-1961 pub. rel. 
Richard Leary from Mohoney/Wasser- 
man (Los Angeles! (213) 550-3922. 


F.A. INTERNATIONAL 


(416) 789-4524 


THROUGH THE EYES 
OF THE PERFORMER 

A three part television pilot to begin 
shooting April 1982 in England and 
Canada. It’s an indebt look into the lives 
of some of the greatest rock musicians, 


cine service — 


Western Canada’s 
Full Service Laboratory 
and Sound Studios 


35mm — 16MM 


LPHA CINE 


916 DAVIE STREET 
VANCOUVER B.C. V6Z 1B8 
TEL, (604) 688-7757 
TELEX 04-507757 
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PROJECTS IN NEGOTIATION 


exec. p. Peter Bobras p. Walter Giaco- 
mini. For informations contact Walter 
(416) 532-0336. 


VIRGINIA ; THE 

LOST LEGACY 

Feature to begin shooting in September 
1982 based on an important archeolo- 
gical discovery. exec. p. Peter Bobras p. 
Walter Giacomini. For further informa- 
tion call Peter (416) 654-4462. 


HOLLYWOOD NORTH FILM 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(403) 280-6044 


DEATH ON THE ICE 

Feature film to be shot in St. John’s(Nfld) 
and area fora week and ahalfattheend 
of March, for Winter scenes. And then 
in May for the rest of the shooting 
between7 and 8 weeks, with a budget of 
$3.1M. exec. p. Garrison Bennet, Scott 
Campbell, Richard Verkley p./d. Gerald 
Bean scr. Brian Wade assisted by Caffie 
Brown. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CINEMA FUNDINGS INC. 


(416) 977-0945 


THE BROTHERS 

Scheduled for a production in 1982 p. 
John C. Foster, Lewis W. Lehman pub. 
Glenda Roy (416) 977-0945. 


MAINSTREAM 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(506) 642-3683 


DROWNING 

Feature scheduled for Fall 1982 to be 
shot entirely in Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick. p. Gregor Hardgrove ec. Michael 
Payne. 


MANITOU 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(416) 924-2186 


GO BOY 

Scheduled for Spring 1982, exec. p. 
Ralph Ellis p. William Davidson sc. 
Davidson, based on autobiography by 
Roger Caron consult. Roger Caron. 


DON’T HIT THE 

PANIC BUTTON 

Scheduled for 1982, exec. p. Ralph Ellis 
p- William Davidson sc. William David- 
son and Martin Lager, based on a story 
by Lager. 


MUTUAL 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(514) 526-3761 
THE VISITORS 


Suspense Thriller to be shot in Montreal 
on October 1982 with a $4M. budget. 
exec. p. Pierre David p. Claude Héroux 
p. man. Roger Héroux sc. Brian Taggart 
p- r. Lise Dandurand/Paratel (514) 526- 
7706. 


Professional Directory 


CINECRAFT TECHNICAL SERVICES 
67 Portland St., Toronto, Ont. 
(416) 596-6853 


Service for all 
Post-production equipment . 


Rental equipment available 


UNIVERSAL STUNTS 


SERVING CANADA & THE U.S. 


CALL: (514) 322-6844 


OR SEND FOR OUR BROCHURE, LISTING 
EQUIPMENT & SERVICES AVAILABLE. 


WRITE: P.O. Box 141 
MONTREAL-NORTH, QUE. 


c/o: ACE COOPER 


WE TRAIN OUR PERFORMERS IN CANADA, AND WE'RE PROUD. 


ATT 
Cu Bas 


marina at 4 mi 


Montreal, Qué. H3 
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AGE LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


—_— 


PARK AD 
Ideal site for artist, or nature, peace wr~., 
splendid view of lake and mountains, 200 
lake shore x 415” bordered by fine oe 
i only. Natural stone fireplace. Golf, 
ees ae hunting, fishing swimming, - 
ii 0 at 
skiing. US $45000 incl. mortgage $1400 
8 2% Lebeault, 10751 D’Auteuil, apt. 3, 
L 2K7. 
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DRUMS OVER MALTA 

A Mutual Production for Universal Pico 
tures Inc, Feature film to be shot withan 
average budget of 7-10M this Summer 
82. exec. p. Pierre David assoc. p. 
Denise Dinovi sc. John Candy, Paul 
Flaherty, Joe Flaherty, Dick Blesucci L p. 
John Candy, Joe Flaherty. 


A NEW DAVID 
CRONENBERG’S FILM (title 
to be announced) 

Scheduled for Fall ’82 or Spring ’83. 
exec. p. Pierre David Productions p. 
Pierre David assoc. p. Denise Dinovi 


sc. d. David Cronenberg. 


GOD’S HEAD 
Scheduled for 1983. p. Pierre David 
assoc. p. Denise Dinovi sc. Zalmin 
King, Paul Golding. 


JUBILEE 

Scheduled for 1983. co-p. Jean-Claude 
Lord Productions sc. Brian Taggart d. 
Jean-Claude Lord. 


THE PRACTICE 
Project under development. p. Pierre 
David assoc. p. Denise Dinovi. 


NEW FRONTIER FILM INC. 


2, BLEEKER ST., TORONTO 
M4X 1L8 


NO PLACE LIKE PARADISE 
Scheduled for Spring 1982. Feature 
lenght for TV. p. Tibor Takacs, Sfephen 
Zoller d. Tibor Takacs sc. Stephen 
Zoller. p 


THROUGH THE EYES 

OF TOMORROW 

A series of eight features lenght for TV. 
Scheduled for 1982. p. Tibor Takacs, 
Stephen Zoller. 


NORFOLK 
COMMUNICATIONS LTD. 


(416) 924-5668 
SMOKE BELLEW 


Six one hour drama series based on 
short stories by Jack London, to begin 
shooting February, 1982 exec. p. William 
Macadam. 


OUT OF THE SILENCE 

Six one hourdrama series scheduled for 
April 1982. exec. p. William Macadam 
sc. Bob Carney. 


RED RIVER 
Six one hour period drama series. con- 
sultant Alix Arnet. 


STILL SECRET : 

THE WAR OF THE SPIES 
Ten one hour documentary series re- 
search, Rob Roy. 


NO DRUMS, NO BUGLES 


Feature for TV; Espionage series. 


PETER HITCHCOCK 
PRODUCTIONS 


(416) 653-2881 
TEENAGER 


Seven 1/2 hour musical dramas fro a 
television series. Shooting 1982. d. Peter 
Hitchcock music John Gibb 


CAPTAIN LONESTAR 

Television series scheduled for 1982. 
Space science fiction-stop motion, pup- 
pets, special effects, d. P. Hitchcock sp. 
efx d. George Czernecki and Dennis 


= smally. 
Comiue.., 


HOME SWEET HOME 
Feature lenght film planned for 1982. d. 
P. Hitchcock sec. Robert Geoffrion. 


pene Tene see 
PHOENIX PICTURES/ 
DAVID H. BRADY 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


(604) 988-2964 
CHANNEL ONE 


Feature film scheduled for August’82 in 
Toronto and New-York exec. p. David 
H. Brady p. John Board co.-p. Ken 
Kuramoto exec. assoc. David Gregson 
scr. Steven Alix. 


BLIND ALLEY 

Principal photography of that feature 
scheduled for Spring’83 in Montreal and 
New-York. Budget : TBA. exec. p. David 
H. Brady co.-p. Bob Ezrin and Ken 
Kuramoto exec. ass’t. David Gregson 
scr. Robert Michaelson and Richard 
King. 


POINT FILMS INC. 


(514) 457-3636 
CALL ME UNCLE 


Script writingin process, only. Projected 
shooting for 1982. Estimated budget of 
$15M. p. Wayne Grigsby sc. David 
Fennario d. Alain Nicholls. 


PRIMEDIA PRODUCTIONS 
LTD. 


(416) 361-0306 


BILLY BISHOP GOES © 


TO WAR 

Scheduled for the end of March/begin- 
ning of April Shooting (in video) in BBC 
Scotland Studio in Glasgow. To be co- 
produced with the BBC and the Colonial 
Repertory Theatre Company. With ori- 
ginal cast : Eric Peterson and John Gray. 
exec. p. Richard Nielson. 


GREY OWL 

Scheduled for 1982. Co-production with 
Yorkshire Television. Based on Lovat 
Dickson's biography “Wilderness Man.” 
3-part mini series for television. sc. Alan 
Plater exec. p. Pat Ferns and David 
Cunlisse. 


HEAVEN ON EARTH 
Scheduled for 1982. Co-production with 
Yorkshire Television. Made for TV 
Movie. sc. Magaret Atwood and Peter 
Pearson exec. p. Pat Ferns and David 
Cunlisse. 


PELAGIE-LA-CHARETTE 
Scheduled for 1982. Co-production with 
Gaumont Distributor. Based on novel by 
Antonine Maillet. Scriptin development 
exec. p. Richard Nielsen. 


THE ADVENTURERS 

OF HUDSON'S BAY 

Scheduled for 1982. Co-production with 
Telecip in France. A six-part dramatic 
mini series. exec, p. Pat Ferns and 
Roland Grittj. 


THE LITTLE VAMPIRES 

Scheduled for1982. Anine-part children 
drama series. German co-production 
with Polyphone of Hamburg. exec. p. 
Richard Nielsen and Christoph Mattner. 


EMPEROR PIC 

Made for TV movie. Script in develop- 
ment, shooting for 1983. Co-produced 
with Tensel Media Productions, CFCN 
of Calgary and CFRN of Edmonton, 
exec. p. Pat Ferns and Nick Bakyta. 


——————————————————— 


LES PRODUCTIONS 


eres 
DE 1A ohiouciic 


(514) 288-5719 


TLOPICS: A Story About 
Alberta 


Feature film to be shot in Alberta August 
15 with an estimated budget of $750,000. 
Pre-production scheduled for July 15. 
scr. Tom Berry. 


ISABELLE ET 

LE CAVALIER BLEU 

A 13 x 15min. animated series for tele 
vision. Start shooting in Summer 82. 
8c. Franco Battista. 


X LOVES MALEINE 

To shoot in Montreal with a $375,000 
budget 1982. sc. Paul Toutant, Monique 
Champagne, Marc Voizard d. Mare 
Voizard. 


RAFAL PRODUCTIONS INC. 


(514) 932-0396 


HOT TO TROT 

This film wont be shot before 1982 ; date 
to be announced. p. Rafal Zielinski d. 
Rafal Zielinski sc. Edith Rey, from a 
story by Rey and Zielinski. 


RIVERCOURT 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(416) 363-4444 
BODY COUNT 


Feature length drama to begin shooting 
in November 1982 with a budget of 
$2.7M. p. Paul Burford d. Michael 
Anderson sc. Tony Sheer. 


ROBERT COOPER 
PRODUCTIONS 


(416) 922-2251 


THE TERRY FOX STORY 
Project presently being scripted by John 
and Rose Kastner. Scheduled shooting 
for April 1982. p.c. Robert Cooper Pro- 
ductions Inc. 


OFF THE RECORD 
Robert Cooper producing for 20th Cen- 
tury Fox. sc. Steve Tesich. 


RONGEFER FILMS INC. 


(514) 482-6721 
SOME ONE 


Feature film to be shot mainly in Mon- 
treal and New York, and few shots in 
Europe: Between June and September 
1982, with an estimated budget of $4M. 
Pre-production scheduled for April p. 
Denis Portier sc. Alvin Goldman. 


ASL FILMS LTD. 


(514) 931-7155 
JOSHUA THEN AND NOW 


Feature to be shot in Montreal Septem- 
ber 1982. p. Robert Lantos, Stephen J. 
Roth ser. Mordecai Richler. 


SEAGULL PRODUCTIONS 


(514) 844-9444 


MEMOIRS 
OF MONTPARNASSE 


To begin in Montreal with a $4 million 
budget p.c. Seagull Production exec. p. 
James Shavick p. Larry Hertzog, se. 
Maril McCormick pub. The Network 
(416) 368-6175, David Novek Assoc. (514) 
284-2113 cast. Casablanca. 


CALIFORNIA CHABLIS 

In Vancouver witha $3.5 million budget. 
p- James Shavick sc. Steven Manners 
cast. Casablanca. 


SELKIRK FILMS INC. 


(416) 967-5550 


GOODBYE CALIFORNIA 
A Canada/U.K. co-production scheduled 
for next spring p. Peter Snell d. Don 


~* ==. Alan Scott, Chris Bryant. 
Sharp sc. Snuip,.... 


PROJECTS IN NEGOTIATION 


SIGNALS FILMS INC. 


(514) 483-4422 


OVER HIS DEAD BODY 
To be shot in Montreal in Fall 1982, with 


a budget of $4 million. p. Alfred Pariser 
sc. d. Morrie Ruvinsky. 


STAR TRIPPER LTD. 


(416) 463-1102 


STAR TRIPPER 

Shooting is scheduled for 1982. A rock 
musical with an estimated budget of 
$1.3M. p. Jim Henshaw, Paul Hoffert and 
Brenda Hoffert sc. Jim Henshaw p. 
man. Sally Dundas d. Zale Dalen music 
Paul and Brenda Hoffert art d. Charles 
Dunlop. 


IN THE CAN 


ATLANTIS FILMS LTD. 


(416) 960-1503 


CHAMBERS, TRACKS & 
GESTURES (1931-1978) 

One hour TV special about the life of 
Canadian artist Jack Chambers. Princi- 
pal photography in Spain and Ontario. 
Wrapped Dec. 28, 1981. p. Michael Mac 
Millan, Seaton McLean, Janice Platt co- 
d. John Walker sc. Christopher Lowry 
narration Seaton Findlay. 


CANADA IN 

TODAYS WORLD 

1/2 hour documentary on Canada forthe 
NFB. p. Michael Mac Millan, Seaton 
McLean, Janice Platt d. Seaton McLean. 


VINCENT PRICE'S 
DRACULA 

Independant co-production between 
Atlantis Films Ltd. and M & M Film 
Production. One hour T.V. special about 
the true story of Dracula starring Vin- 
cent Price. Wrapped Dec. 4, 1981. exec. 
p- John Muller, Michael MacMillan 
assoc. p. Henia Muller, Janice Pratt, 
Seaton McLean d. John Muller script 
Kate & Ted Lonsdale ed. Seaton McLean 
Lp. Vincent Price, 


WAYS OF HEARING 

Presently shooting. A series of 3 docu- 
mentaries about hearing impairment. 
p. Michael MacMillan, Seaton McLean, 
Janice Platt d. Janice Platt d.o.p. Alar 
Kivilo scr. Sue A’Court. 


PORTRAITS 


A 20 min. documentary about multicul- 
turism for the Ministery of Culture and 
Recreation. p. Michael McMillan, Seaton 
McLean, Janice Platt d. Platt d.o.p. Alar 
Kivilo asst cam. Carl Harvey. 


EXTRA MODERN 


PRODUCTIONS 


(416) 967-6551 


RUMOURS OF GLORY — . 
BRUCE COCKBURN LIVE 
Shooting began Nov. 19/81 in Denver, 
Colorado and wrapped Dec. 1st. Budget 
$350,000. A rock music documentary 
and concert film. p. Bill House and Peter 
Walsh assoc. p. Bernie Finkelstein d. 
Martin Lavut ed. Les Brown lab, Film 
House (Toronto). 


THE TAKING 

OF MT. GONGGA 

Shooting began March 24, 1982 to May 15 
1982 in the Peoples Republic of China. 
One hour documentary. Budget $225,000. 


WISE PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(416) 861-1222 
CHRISTIE 


Feature lenght drama planned for Aug. 
1st on Georgian Bay, Ontario. Budget 
$2M. p. Wyndam Paul Wise and Alan 
Simmonds d. A. Simmonds scr. Robert 
Forsyth p. man./line_p. Sally Dundas 
Lp. Don Francks, Al Waxman. 


ZYZOSNER PRODUCTIONS 
INC. 


(416) 365-1420 
BLACK WIDOW 


Feature film scheduled for 1982, shooting 
in Jackson’s Pt and Toronto. Budget 
$500,000, exec. p. Dave Thompson p. 
Richard Zywotkiewicz, Dale Gleason- 
Rechner, Tom Zsoter assoc. p. Henry 
Zywotkiewicz d. R. Zywotkiewicz sc. R. 
Zywotkiewicz, Tom Zsoter, Dale Glea- 
sormRechner d.o.p. Douglas Munro art 
d. Michael Harris, Antoinette Builin- 
Ellard p. man. D. Gleason-Rechner p. 
co-ord. Beth Boigan cast. Allan Novak 


p. Bill House exec. p. B. House d. Peter 
Walsh d.o.p. Rene Ohashi climbing 
cam. John Dawson sd. Aerylyn Weis- 
man ed. Les Brown lab. Medalion (To 
ronto). 


FILIPLAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
(514) 849-6051 
(416) 469-5106 
(416) 469-4195 


VIDEODROME 

Shooting began in Toronto on October 
27 and ended on December 23, 1981. 
Budget: S6M. exec, p. Pierre David, 
Victor Solnicki p. Claude Héroux asst. 
p. Larry Nesis sc./d. David Cronenberg 
ed. Ron Sanders asst. ed. Elaine Fore- 
man, Michael Rea unit pub. Jill Spitz 
(416) 485-5717 Suzanne Daningburg (514) 
849-6051 Lp. James Woods, Sonja Smits, 
Deborah Harry, Peter Dvorsky, Lynne 
Gorman, Les Carlson, Julie Khaner, 
Reiner Schwarz, David Bolt, Jack Creley, 
Lally Cadeau, 


POUNDMAKER 
PRODUCTIONS LTD. 


(416) 961-1730 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 

OF EDWIN ALONZO BOYD 
Feature length docu-drama began shoot- 
ing Feb. 9th in Toronto. 20 day shoot 
budgetted at $240,000. p.c. Poundmaker 
Productions Ltd. exec. p. Barry Pearson 
superv. p. Jerry Lawton d. Les Rose 
ass’t. p./p. man. Shirley Gill d.o.p. Ed 
Higginson loc, man. Keith Large ass’t 
d. Nick Gray ed. Chris Hutton research 
Jarvi Brodie, Nanci White gaffer/grip 
Jim Wright ass’t cam. Rob MacDonald 
p- ass’t. Malcolm Glassford, Rick Quinlan 


Lp. Gordon Pinsent cast. Linda Mote’ 
Canadian Film Casting Services. 


LES PRODUCTIONS 
CLAUDE LEGER 


(514) 288-6251 
THE MAN FROM 5A 


After being suspended since December 
1981, shooting started again on March 12 
for 5 weeks in Sonolab Studios in Mon- 
treal, with a new budget of $62M. 
Wrapped on April 23rd 1982. p.c. Neigh- 
bour Film Inc’ p. Claude Leger p. asst 
Anne Burke d.'s asst Suzanne Fisher d. 
Max Fisher sec. Lella Basen, Max Fisher 
p. sec. Jacqueline Wanner pub. rel. 
Monique Mallet-Leger (514) 288-6251 Lp. 
George Segal, Irene Cara. 
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For sale: Panasonic VHS Video 
Cassette Recorder. Mint condition. 
2/4/6 hours capacity. Remote con- 
trols. $995. Call (416) 531-4277. 
(86) 


Forsale: Arri‘S’, variable & constant 
speed, 2 mags, motor, fixed & zoom 
lenses, matt box, O’'Connor'C’ tripod, 
camera case and more. Good condi 
tion. Best offer. 1 (902) 425-6939. 
(86) 


For sale: Sennheiser MKH 816T, 
case, windscreen, Rycote Zeppelin, 
shock mount MZS 815, New condi 
tion. Best offer. 1 (902) 425-6939. 
(86) 


For rent: Vulcan Solar Battery 
Charger. Used on Himalayan film 


shoot Portable and absolutely 
dependable. 


For rent or sale: 16mm spring- 
wound Bolex with 3 lenses. Mint 
condition. Call Extra Modern Pro- 
ductions (416) 967-6551. (86) 


RUBICON FILM 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


(416) 226-9102 
RAOUL WALLENBERG 


A one-hour TV Documentary that will 
take place in Canada, U.S.A., England, 
Israel and Sweden, tobe shot from March 
1st. p. Wayne Arron, David Harel assoc. 
p. David Yorke sc. Peter Lauterman d. 
David Harel d.o.p. David Yorke ed. Avi 
Lev sd. John Mejill pub. Linda Shapiro 
(416) 928-3131. 


SALTER PRODUCTIONS 


LTD. 


(902) 423-5081 
SIEGE 

Shooting began November 25/81 and 
wrapped Dec. 18/81. Budget : $750,000. 
exec p Michael Donovan p John Walsch 
p man W. James Bruce d Paul Donovan, 
Maura O'Connell film ed. Ilan McBride 
asst ed. Martella Tower asst. sd. ed. 
Keith Brewer Lp. Doug Lennox, Keith 
Knight, Jack Bloom, Jeff Pustil, Branda 
Bazinet, Daryl Haeny, Tom Nardini, Dug 
Rotstein, Alan MacGillivray, Barbara 
Jones, Gary Dempster, Dennis O'Connor, 
Fred Wadden, Rick Collins, Terry-David 
Despres lab. Quinn Sound (Toronto! 
593-1781. 


oe —————————— 
(416) 445-7492 

POETRY IN MOTION 

Shooting from Oc. 24.81 to Dec. 25, 1981 
in Toronto, San Francisco and New- 
York. Feature lenght documentary on 
contemporary North American poetry. 
p- Ron Mann d. Mann ed. Peter Winto- 
nick poets: John Cage, William Bur- 
roughs, Allan Ginsberg, Irving Layton, 
John Giorno, Michael McClure, Phillip 
Walen, Ann Waldman, John Cooper 
Clarke, Bob Woodward, Diane Prima. 


TIDAL WAVE 
PRODUCTIONS INC. 


(416) 365-1103 


RECORDED LIVE 

p/dvse. Michael Korican, Andrew C. 
Rowsome, Almerinda Travassos d.o. p, 
M. Korican, A. Travassos orig. song AC. 
Rowsome score John Puchiele art d. 
Laura DiVilio, Margaret Moores p. man, 
Midi Onodera, Kathy Pahl p. asst. Chris 
Churchill Kathleen Anderson sd. ree. 
Sebastien Salm stills Pat Chuprina cost. 
des, Laura DiVilio Lp. Natalia Kuzmyn 
and Bands : Mama Quilla Il, Hamburger 
Patti& The Helpers pub. Doug Parsons 
(416) 922-8628, 


For sale: Kodak super 8 and 
16mm filmstock— recent batches. 


Arri SR package for sale. Three 
mags, three batteries, charger, 
variable speed control, Zeiss 10- 
100mm. lens. Two SR aluminum 


cases. Lens shade, filters, etc. 
Excellent condition. $25,000 firm. 
Call Steve Moss (416) 485-0513. 

(86) 


Videographer available. Will relo- 
cate anywhere (just back from arctic). 
Does lights, sound, cam., switching, 
T.D., edits, directs and/or produces 
on short or long term contracts. Ex- 
perience includes news, industrial, 
educational, broadcast, cable, and 
ethnic production and programming. 
Also teaches any level. Seminars 
offered. Call(514) 229-3666. (85) 


For Sale: Bench equipment Two 
sets of rewinds, 16mm guilotine 
splicers and 16mm 4 gang syncro- 
nizer(with one sound head), 16mm6 
gang syncronizer (with 2 sound 
heads), and 16mm split reels. Con 
tact Rory (416) 488-4931. (84) 


For rent: Workshop or rehearsal 
space, Westmount area Evening or 
weekend slots still available. (514) 
481-8960. (84) 


Reisler Talent inc., a Montreal talent 
agency, is interested in meeting 
female actors 35/65 who are ACTRA 
and/oe UDA. (514) 481-6536. (84) 


Film production company seeking 
feature screenplays. ACTRA and/or 
WGA registered. Please submit with 
self addressed-stamped envelope to 
Lookout Pictures Inc., Suite 503, 12 
Sheppard St Toronto, MSH 3A1 (416) 
366-2481. (84) 


For Sale: Nagra SN, or will trade for 
16mm wide angle or telephoto lenses. 
Call Phil (416) 536-5241. (84) 


For Sale: 16mm Steenbeck, large6 
plate. Call George (416) 596-6893. 
(84) 


For sale: Excellent 16mm Moviola. 
$2,495. Call Asterisk Productions 
(416) 535-8814. 

(83) 
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Visual Talent in Canada is the focus 
of Gambit Videotape News coming 
out in June, 1982. Send color/bw 
Stills/slides along with description of 
work and stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Artists, filmmakers, photo 
graphers, graphic designers, seV/ 
costume designers etc. are invited. 
Canadian work only. Gambit will be 
available on VHS/Beta. Send material 
or inquiry to: Gambit VT News, Clare- 
mont, Ontario LOH 1£E0. (84) 


Camera person required to shoota 
one-hour documentary on North 
American femminist artists. Must be 
excellent cinematographer (male or 
female) and sympathetic to the 
issues. Please send resume to Daria 
Film Prod. 39 Kingsgarden Road, 
Toronto, Ontario M8X 1S7 orcall(416) 
967-9195. (84) 


For sale: Super 8 Cine Camera. 
Super bargain. New Minolta XL-440 
Sound with sound-projector Hanimex 
SR 9000, and accessories. Call after 
6 p.m. at (514) 272-3236 (83) 


Forsale: 16mmAuriconconversion 
camera and mag; Canon Scoopic 
16mmcamerawith zoom; misc. edit- 
ing equip; hot splicer, 4 gang syn- 
chronizer, viewers ;35mmB&HEymo 
camera with 24v motor and lens; 
Sennheiser EM1008 radio mike out- 
fit; Nagra SNN with resolver & acces- 
sories. Phone evenings 
(514) 277-2061. (83) 
For sale: Complete Theatre Equip- 
ment: 2 Simplex “SP-S2" 35mm 
Projectors, 2 Ashcraft Sr. CarbonArc 
Lamp Houses, 2 General Electric 
Rectifier Units, 2 Gaumont Optical 
Sound Amplifiers, 4 Loudspeakers, 
Goldberg Automatic Electric Rewind, 
and assorted reels, lenses, aperture 
masks, carbons, reflector mirros, 
etc... Call David (514) 845-0769. 
(83) 


Exceptional cutting room: *400 
sq. ft. 12 ft. ceilings, exposed brick, 
wooden beams. *16mm 6-Plate Flat- 
bed. *16mm Moviola. *2 Fully Equip- 
ped Benches. *Located at King and 
Peter (2 blocks west of the Royal 
Alex.) S250 weekly. Also available - 
adjoining the Cutting Room is a 200 
sq. ft. room, ideal for office $50 week- 
ly. Call Ralph Brunjes 368-1211. 
(83) 


Mortimer moves to federal DOG 
to write national film policy paper 


OTTAWA — Peter Mortimer is 
“on lease” to the federal gov- 
ernment for one year, taking 
leave of his position in Ontario 
as part of an executive inter- 
change program. While work- 
ing at the department of Com- 
munications in Ottawa with 
Ilan McLaren, director of Cul 
tural Industries, Mortimer will 
head up work on a national 
film policy paper. 

A recent cabinet shuffle in 
Ontario, and a restructuring of 
ministries, has done away with 
the department of Cultural In- 
dustries there. The two former 
ministries of Recreation and 
culture, and Industry and 
Tourism have been reorganized 


to become three ministries: 


Tourism and Recreation, In- 
dustry and Trade, and Citizen- 
ship and Culture. David Spence, 
who headed up Cultural Indus- 
tries, has been moved to the 


Ontario Science Centre as chief 
of marketing. 

Although there had been an 
announcement last September 
about the creation of a new 
film and video office to foster 
industrial development in On- 
tario, no concrete steps have 
yet been taken toward its realiz- 
ation. 


Aerial View sale in UK 


HALIPAX — Aerial View, a Pie- 
ture Plant drama, has been 
sold to Channel 4 in England, 
and negotiations are on-going 
with Star Channel, the Atlantic: 
based pay-TV station. The sale 
Was “significant,” according to 
company spokesman. Lionel 
Simmons, and will facilitate 
the post-production of the com- 
pany’s current feature, Stations. 
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PORKY'’S 
canada - english & french - 20th century fox 2/12 126,565 91,006 6/8 
7 
usa - english - paramount 


SOUP FOR ONE 
usa - english - warner brothers 
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THE SWORD AND THE SORCERER 
usa - english - citadel 


VICTOR, VICTORIA 
usa - english - united artists 
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Complete Film Equipment Rental 


16mm and 35mm Cameras 
Sound and Lighting Equipment 
Generators Sound Studios 


Sales 


Distributors of Tiffen, Rosco, Lowell and Osram 


Repairs 
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Montreal: 
Administration and equipment (514) 487-5010 
5252 De Maisonneuve West, H4A 1 Y6 


Studio and Lighting 

2000 Northclifffe Avenue, H4A 3K5 

Toronto: 

739 Pharmacy Avenue, M1L 3K3 (416) 752-7670 


Vancouver: 
43 West, 6th Avenue, VSY 1K2 (604) 873-3901 


CANADAS 
LARGEST 
MOTION PICTURE 
PRODUCTION 
CENTRE 


1500 PAPINEAU STREET, MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA H2K 4L9 (514) 527-8671 TELEX 05 561 722 


